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HERE remains somewhat vaguely and obscurely in 

my own memory a brief fragment of a story which I 
read in my childhood. I cannot recall the context of this 
fragment. I do not know who was the author of the 
story. I cannot tell why just this incident remains 
alone in my mind, while the rest of the tale is forgotten. 
But this was the chance bit that I recall: A bold bad elder 
boy tempted the too trustful little boy who was the hero 
of the story, to disobey the express commands of the 
hero’s parents, or perhaps of his teachers, and to play 
‘truant in company with the elder boy. The enticement 
used by the tempter was substantially as follows: ‘‘Come 
with me into town, and I will show you something that no- 
body ever saw before, and that nobody will ever see 
again.’’ The trustful hero wondered, and yielded, and 
went. But when once the expedition had started, the 
. somewhat insolent leader, absorbed in his own affairs, and 
content with keeping his follower under his control, long 
delayed the expected exhibition of the promised marvel. 
The little boy grew impatient. He had a variety of ex- 
periences, indeed; but nothing seemed to him to fulfill his 
expectations. At length the triumphant seducer paused 
at a shop, bought some nuts, and, cracking one of them, 
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held up the kernel and said: ‘‘Did anybody ever see that 
before?’’? The hero was obliged to respond, ‘‘No.” 
Thereupon the bad boy, instead of offering this nut or 
any other of the nuts to his comrade, cruelly ate the ker- 
nel and said: ‘‘ Will anybody ever see that again?’’ and 
the small boy sorrowfully answered with another ‘‘No,”’ 
and returned through tribulations to the paths of virtue, 

Perhaps it was the dialectical interest of the bad boy’s 
unfeeling paradox that arrested my own comparatively 
innocent imagination, although I was a very small boy 
when I myself read the story. This paradox lay in the 
obvious fact that the tempter in this tale had in a way in- 
verted what you and I now know as the logical position 
assumed by Epimenides the Cretan. Whatever the small 
boy’s disappointment, namely, the tempter had been true 
to his own word. If the tempter had primarily deceived, 
he had secondarily told the truth. For if indeed he had 
not shown the notable wonder in the external world that 
his innocent dupe had been led to expect, he had taught 
the small boy a genuinely novel lesson in the danger of 
hasty anticipations and of over-confidence in deceivers. 
This teaching itself was a showing of something. This 
something was of deep importance to the younger boy. 
As they say, it was valuable experience. And since, for 
every individual, such lessons have indeed their unique 
personal rank in his own life, one could say that just this 
sad disillusionment had never occurred to anybody be- 
fore. ‘‘Es ist eine alte Geschichte, doch bleibt sie immer 
neu.’’? Such is a fair comment whenever the seductive 
expectation finds its victim, whether in love or in finance 
or in the history of exploration,—whether amongst us 
older people or amongst the small boys. 

The lessons of my story seem indeed manifold. I am 
a little reminded of this tale, for instance, when I hear 
that there is nowadays a form of the New Realism which 
has obtained a very novel insight into the nature of Time, 
and when I later discover that the new theory is that the 
time world is one wherein novel events are always occur- 
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ring,—events that nobody ever saw before, and that no- 
body will ever see again. I watch such theories crack 
their nuts and produce the kernel, and then I sometimes 
wish that I were not so far from the home of sound rea- 
son as some of them want me to wander. To be sure, they 
have told me the truth, but in how disappointingly famil- 
iar and commonplace a fashion. 

Let me say, however, at once that as to the main facts 
insisted upon in the most notable recent discussions of the 
time problem, I am in thorough agreement with the 
authors of these discussions. Our common philosophical 
interest lies in the interpretation of these facts. And so 
let me summarize at this point what I suppose to be the 
points in which I agree with most of you regarding the 
time problem. Let me thereafter, however, suggest why, 
like the little boy, I am sometimes disappointed with the 
interpretations of the nature of temporal novelty which 
I find in recent literature. 

In time, reality passes through a series of changes 
which constitute the history of the world. These changes 
are exemplified in each one of us by the sequences of the 
events of his own personal experience. That change 
occurs, and really occurs, is therefore verifiable for each 
one of us at every moment. We have learned, however, 
to regard the conception of real change, or of real 
process, as a conception applicable to reality over a field 
infinitely more extended than is the range of the changes 
that we can personally verify. The physical and the 
mental realms are alike conceived by us in terms of the 
concept of real process. Whatever now is, is either itself 
undergoing change, or is taking part in processes, such 
as movements or activities, which involve change. If 
there are any permanent substances at all in the world, 
we still conceive that either their accidents or their rela- 
tions are in some respects changing. These changes con- 
stitute the events of the time-order. 

This realm of events we conceive as subject to certain 
notable general laws. In the first place, we conceive the 
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events of the real world as ordered according to two rela- 
tions,—relations which are, to be sure, of the same gen- 
eral logical type as those familiar ordinal relations which, 
in any realm of facts or of conceptions, enable us to con- 
ceive the objects of our thought as an ordered system. 
These two relations are: (1) The unsymmetrical and 
transitive relation of predecessor of and successor to,— 
the ‘earlier-later’ relation; (2) the symmetrical and transi- 
tive relation of contemporaneous with, the relation of sim- 
ultaneity. Of any two events in the real world, such 
events for instance as a given minimum of the variable 
star Algol and the occurrence of a given snowstorm in this 
city, or the uttering of a word, or the thinking of a thought 
by a given man, we say (with suitable qualifications re- 
garding the partial incidents of which total events seem 
to be made up), that one of these two events occurs either 
earlier than, or later than, or simultaneously with, the 
other. If events that occur in different regions of the 
world temporally ‘overlap,’ we then conceive that by suit- 
able subdivision of the events into parts, all apparent 
ambiguities in our decisions as to the temporal order of 
the events could be corrected. In this way, conceiving 
the real events of the world as consisting of ideally simple 
events, sometimes called ‘instantaneous events,’ we con- 
ceive that the real processes of the world form an order 
that one could describe as a series of chronological levels, 
—any level being a set of the simultaneous events of the 
world at any supposed and not further divided instant, 
while the series of these levels constitutes the history of 
the world in time. 

That this conception of the real time-order of the uni- 
verse is no immediate datum of our personal experience, 
but is a construct, we can all easily see. But the motives 
that urge upon us such a construct certainly lie deep in 
our nature as reasonable beings. The majestic and, upon 
occasion, terrible universality that we ascribe to the tem- 
poral ordering of events, is certainly due to whatever 
motive leads us to regard the world as in any sense real. 
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I do not doubt myself that in this respect we are conceiv- 
ing genuine characters of the real world. So far we all 
go together in our account of the temporal order. But 
as time is conceived by the physical sciences, we all are 
aware that the temporal world has other characters in 
addition to the general ordinal ones so far defined. The 
series of the world’s events is conceived by our physical 
sciences not merely as a series in general, but as a series 
having the special characteristics of the mathematical 
continuum. Its parts are viewed by these sciences as in- 
finitely divisible; and its indivisible conceptual instants 
are supposed to form a series of points capable of one- 
one correspondence with the so-called real numbers. 
Now it is this conception of the time-order which Berg- 
son views as an artificial product of certain special and 
more or less practical motives, and as no adequate con- 
ception of the time-order as it really is. Here again I 
agree. I suppose that the conceptual time of the me- 
chanical sciences is no genuine representation of any final 
reality, but is an extremely useful, and within certain 
limits indeed verifiable artefact, suggested to us by well- 
known natural processes and metrical interests, illus- 
trated by countless empirical facts, but not known to be 
anything more than a relatively successful hypothetical 
construction. I believe in this construction as an im- 
mensely useful guide, but not as a picture of absolute real- 
ity. And some sort of relative conceptual reality, verifiable 
for a wide range of experience, but not at all absolute, 
seems to me to belong to those other characters of tem- 
poral processes upon which our arts and sciences of time- 
measurement depend, when they define what Newton 
called the uniform flow of time, and use this conception 
to measure the laws of the duration of natural processes 
over against the real time-order of the world’s actual his- 
tory. We have thus a conceptual time-order, which is more 
or less fashioned after the human needs which our metrical 
time sciences embody. This conceptual time has a genu- 
ine and relatively but very widely verifiable relation to 
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the real temporal history of the world; but life, as Berg- 
son rightly says, does not need to be conceived as merely 
subordinated to this artificial construction, since life has 
invented this conceptual construction for its own use. 
The real temporal order, however, which we ascribe to 
the events of the universe, has still another character, 
which Bergson, Boodin, Lovejoy, and others all regard 
as very genuine. And herein, too, I agree with my col- 
leagues. Time, they all say, contains a series of events 
everywhere characterized by novelty, by the constant ap- 
pearance of what never has happened before, and by the 
passing away of each event into the irrevocable past that 
never can happen again. ‘To this conceived character of 
the temporal order they assign a reality that Boodin and 
Bergson agree in regarding expressly as something very 
real indeed, and as something far more certainly real than 
is the infinitely divisible and measurable conceptual time- 
order of the physical sciences. Boodin emphasizes the 
destructive aspect of this real passing away of every item 
of temporal reality. Lovejoy and Bergson lay more 
stress upon the evolutionary, the forward-looking aspect 
of the case. ‘‘Novelty comes,’’ they tell us. ‘‘Life 


passes to the new.’’ ‘‘Reality constantly gains new 


items.’’ ‘‘All is fleeting,’’ insists Boodin. ‘‘Time 
creeps in; all fades.’’ These thinkers agree, however, in 
insisting upon novelty, and upon irrevocable individual 
reality, as belonging to each event of the time world. 
And herein, too, all of these writers seem to me to be tell- 
ing us the truth about the temporal order, each in his own 
way. 

When agreement extends so far, why do I still feel, 
after the analogy of the little boy of my story, that these 
accounts are disappointing, and that the new theories of 
time have not shown me the real novelty that they 
promise. 

As a fact, there is a far deeper lesson than the one which 
my story of the little boy has thus far brought to our 
notice,—a lesson which the story and the present situa- 
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tion in the time-controversy bring to my own mind. It 
is the lesson that, when one talks of novelties, and of novel 
individual facts, everything turns, for the interpretation 
of one’s doctrine upon the question: Wherein does this 
novelty really consist? I take it that real novelty is a 
term which can be defined in no purely descriptive terms, 
but only in terms that are more or less appreciative. 
Herein, to be sure, I am still in some respect to agree with 
Bergson. What you describe is even thereby labeled 
with the name of the type to which it belongs. It is classi- 
fied, or serialized, or leveled with other facts, or viewed 
as in correspondence with other facts, or is taken as the 
combination, or as the resultant, or as the effect of other 
facts. In so far, it seems to lose its uniqueness. It be- 
comes a case of its type, a member of its collection,—a 
term in a serial order, a fact equal to its equals, or mated 
with its correspondents, or a fact consisting in its con- 
stituents, or a fact that is the outcome of the factors upon 
which it depends. When you thus describe it, you may of 
course add dogmatically that it is indeed unique, that it is 
different from all other facts, that it is numerically dis- 
tinct from them, and so on. But you cannot and do not 
describe this uniqueness, this individuality. You so far 
merely presuppose it. Uniqueness, individuality, nov- 
elty,—these aspects of reality cannot be exhaustively de- 
scribed; because to describe means to treat as a particu- 
lar instance of a general class, type, or form, and so tends 
to the ignoring of individuality. 

But if uniqueness and novelty cannot be adequately de- 
scribed, still less can they be adequately presented to 
one’s senses as immediate data. And herein, as I think, 
lies my ground for differing from Bergson. For how 
shall I immediately feel or see or otherwise sense the 
truth, if it be indeed a truth, that this fact of sense never 
was a fact for me, or for anybody else before. I can and 
do indeed presuppose this actual individuality, this 
uniqueness, and this novelty, of each and every fact of 
experience. That I thus presuppose uniqueness is one of 
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the deepest characteristics of my whole interpretation of 
experience. But this presupposition is not an immediate 
datum of sense. It is precisely an interpretation. Not 
one of us ever immediately observes with his senses that 
this is so. We all are assured, however, of a truth that 
is here simply supersensual. The little boy of my story 
ruefully admits the assertion that nobody ever saw the 
kernel of just that nut before. He admits, with equal 
assurance and disappointment that, since you cannot have 
your kernel and eat it too, the once eaten kernel, as that 
individual kernel, will never be uneaten again. But I 
defy anyone to point out at what moment of his life the 
little boy ever gets these truths presented to his senses as 
merely immediate data. If you say that such opinions 
are mere generalizations, inductively pieced together 
from various bits of past experience, I must reply, in a 
Kantian spirit that is as familiar and as rational as it is 
nowadays persistently ignored. And my reply is: No- 
body can say, ‘‘ Experience teaches me and has taught me 
that only when a nut is cracked does anybody first see its 
kernel, and that the same nut cannot twice be eaten,’’— 
nobody can say this, I repeat, unless he first interpret his 
experience as a temporal sequence of unique and indi- 
vidual experiences,—a sequence extending back into a 
past which is no longer immediately given to him. This 
interpretation, however, simply presupposes for all facts 
of experience the sort of uniqueness of which the indi- 
vidual nut-kernel is taken to be a special instance. If 
everything exists only as an individual fact of experi- 
ence, or aS a complex, or as an interweaving or even as 
a continuous stream of such facts, well then of course the 
nut as a complex of empirical data also has its own indi- 
viduality, whatever that may be. And if the special facts 
of experience acknowledged by the thinker who inter- 
prets his own world of experience happen to include, as 
one believes, the invisibility of the kernel until the nut is 
cracked, and the irreversibility of the physical process 
that occurs when the nut is eaten, then indeed the ac- 
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knowledged data of past experience render the little boy’s 
admissions about the nut as probable as they are disap- 
pointing. 

But these inductions from past experience, these ad- 
missions, are but special instances of what is everywhere 
the recognition that one has had a series of past experi- 
ences, each of which has taught its own lesson, each of 
which has its unique place in the whole, each of which pre- 
sented an individual datum, and to view the matter thus, 
as we all do, is to interpret experience, and is not merely 
to accept data as they at present are immediately given. 
And every induction about nuts or about other facts pre- 
supposes such an interpretation of experience as an 
unique whole. 

When one says, ‘‘This is novel,’’ ‘‘This is unique,’’ 
‘‘This never happened before,’’ ‘‘This is an individual 
thing or event or person,’’ ‘‘I am an individual, I am 
unique,’’—what does one mean? Does one mean simply: 
‘‘This surprises me now?’’ ‘‘This thrills me just now?’’ 
‘‘This interests, attracts, startles, pleases, pains, awak- 
ens me just now?’’ Does one mean anything that any in- 
stantaneous or immediate sense datum can now adequately 
present tome? No. When one asserts that such unique- 
ness, novelty, individuality, belongs to every person, 
thing, event, in the world, one interprets, and interprets 
most elaborately, data that can no more present to sense 
the truth that they are unique than the once so famous 
Tichborne claimant could identify himself as Roger 
Tichborne merely by showing his face in court. 

You will observe, [ hope, the relevancy of these consid- 
erations to our main problem. Some one, says Bergson, 
declares that time is very real. He is right. Time is 
just as real as it is indeed infinitely long and full of 
unique events. And this thinker himself adds: Time is 
real in so far as novelty, evolution, the occurrence of 
unique events, invention, life in all its wealth of individu- 
ality, are real. Again I agree with this thinker. He is 
right. He goes still further, and says: Hence no descrip- 
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tion, no reduction of time sequences to types, to classes of 
events, to serial orders, no explanation in terms of a 
world formula can ever exhaustively conceptualize the 
time-world, or deprive its novelties of their individual 
significance. Still I agree with him. But nevertheless I 
insist: What constitutes this novelty, this individuality, 
this uniqueness, of all the temporal facts as they fly past? 
And Bergson’s answer to this question puzzles me. He 
seems to suppose that one can just sense this reality of 
the time stream, this uniqueness of each event, this indi- 
viduality of each stage of the evolution of the illimitable 
universe. Bergson puts his sugar in the glass of water, 
for (to adapt Clerk Maxwell’s once famous lines), ‘‘for 
foreigners sweeten it so.’’ ‘‘Lo,’’ he seems to say, ‘‘I have 
it, I sense it; the time world is real; for I,—even I have to 
wait for this individual event to take place.’’ For the 
sugar, it seems, dissolves too slowly. Time ‘‘coincides 
with my impatience ;’’ and, as it seems, this impatience is 
an incident of evolution which never happened before,— 
‘*a little invention of Bergson’s own,’’ so to speak. As 
Bergson’s reader I grieve for our philosopher’s impa- 
tience while he waits for the sugar to dissolve. I concede 
the novelty of this event; I concede it sorrowfully,—as 
the little boy admitted the uniqueness of the vision of that 
kernel of the nut. But I insistently reply to the philoso- 
pher: When you wait and feel the impatience,—well, you 
feel—impatience. Impatience, however, is a quale of feel- 
ing, a sort of discomfort. As immediately felt, it does 
not present to you that character which you, the philoso- 
pher, regard as constituting the very essence of its tem- 
poral reality, viz., its character as this unique event in the 
endless life-striving that to your mind is the world. 
Uniqueness, novelty, individuality,—these, I have said, 
cannot be described, and must be appreciated. But I 
have now added the reflection, just as true as the other: 
Uniqueness, novelty, individuality,—these cannot be im- 
mediately felt. They are no data of immediate experi- 
ence. They are not given from moment to moment by life 
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as it passes. In terms of these characters we all to be 
sure interpret our experience. Whatever is, is indi- 
vidual. Each event in time is novel. Each fact of the 
real world is unique. But that this is true is neither to 
be adequately expressed through any of our processes of 
classifying objects, nor yet is this truth to be adequately 
presented to us by any datum of sense or of feeling. For 
a sensory datum or an immediate feeling does not imme- 
diately show you that it is unique in its own kind. 

How then can we appreciate uniqueness, individuality, 
novelty, whether in the sequence of temporal facts, or 
otherwise? I answer, as I have elsewhere repeatedly 
argued: Uniqueness, individuality, novelty, can be willed 
in case of our own deeds, and can be acknowledged in case 
of our interpretations of objects and of persons not our- 
selves. When I act, I will this one act. I will that it 
shall be this act and no other. I do not immediately ob- 
serve, I cannot by any classification describe, I cannot by 
any causal law explain, that or how this act is mine, and 
is unique, and never was done and never will be done by 
anybody else, or at any other time. But I will that this 
act shall be mine, and shall be an act that nobody else ever 
did, and shall constitute a temporal novelty. To will 
thus is precisely what is most essential to having a will 
of one’s own. 

And precisely so, by that particular sort of will which 
constitutes my acknowledgment and interpretation of 
reality, I ean and do acknowledge that every fact in the 
world is as unique in its own individuality as my own acts 
of will are by me intended to be unique. And this is what 
I mean by calling all events in time novel events, indi- 
vidual events, unique events. Why I have a right thus 
to interpret all facts in terms of my will is a question that 
belongs not to the present discussion. Last year, in a 
discussion of the problem of Realism and Idealism before 
this Association, I briefly stated my case for the right of 
each of us to interpret his world as his own, and also to 
interpret his world as a genuine and individual whole of 
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reality,—to conceive reality as in its wholeness the ex- 
pression of his rational will, and to conceive reality as for 
that very reason independent of his private caprices. 
However my realistic opponents may condemn this prin- 
ciple, each one of them when he states his case, as, for in- 
stance, Professor Spaulding or Professor Perry has done, 
gives us nothing whatever but his own interpretation of 
his own place in the system of facts, that he conceives 
thus and thus, and he conceives this system thus, because 
he finds the most rational expression of his own will in 
choosing to assert that the world is thus and thus, and in 
choosing to act accordingly. That this will to be one’s 
self, and to have one’s own world, and to live in the light 
of that world and in the acknowledgment of its fact, is no 
capricious individualism, but is simply the loyal will to 
conform to an absolute world will, and so to absolutely 
real standards: all this I have repeatedly maintained. 
And this is what the new Realism is trying, I think, to 
say. When our friends who state the case for any form 
of realism, new or old, insist that the real object is what- 
ever my will, in so far as this will is merely the will to 
know, does not, must not now influence, they merely ex- 
press the loyal will of any rational being first to conform 
his will to the absolute decision of the world will, and then 
only to find, through such conformity, the opportunity to 
discover what place in the rational system he yet in time 
and in his conduct can take. A man gives you in any case 
only his own interpretation of his world as he actively 
conceives that world; and this interpretation expresses 
his own will, so that every word that any realist ever 
utters inevitably tells you what he wills the world to be. 
If he says that his world is not the true expression of his 
rational will, he simply stultifies that will as he expresses 
it. But if he is a rational man, he wills the world to be 
the absolute decider for him as for all men, of whatever a 
rational being ought to accept as the objective truth. 
And so, of course, the realist expresses his will to be ra- 
tional by renouncing his will to be personally and pri- 
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vately capricious; and this appeal to what the absolute 
will decides is the only appeal that anybody can make to 
reality. The new realist ill expresses this, I take it, in 
saying that knowing does not influence its object. The 
question is not one of influence, but of decision. He de- 
cides to submit to the world will. 

Now our acknowledgment of the time world is simply 
a special form of this will to be rational by means of find- 
ing for my individual will its place in the order of the in- 
dividual deeds of the world will. And so a time sequence, 
viewed as it really is, that is, as a rational being really 
wills it to be, is viewed as a sequence of novel and indi- 
vidual events, each expressing somebody’s present will 
to do something unique, and to find his own place in the 
world. That is my own theory of what constitutes the 
reality of the time world. Of course such a view of the 
temporal aspect of things is a part in my own mind, of a 
voluntaristic idealism, and nobody here present wants to 
be burdened with any more of my own idealism than is 
absolutely necessary to the exigencies of this discussion. 
But the resulting view of time and of its reality is at this 
point, I hope, fairly obvious. I agree with Bergson that 
the conceptual time of the time-measuring sciences is not 
any adequate expression of the temporal aspect of real- 
ity. I agree also that the reality of time is the reality of 
life and of action. I wholly disagree with this writer in 
so far as he supposes the genuine and deeper reality of 
time to be at all adequately present as an object of our 
immediate experience, whether that be an experience of 
a sensory succession, or of a feeling of impatience. It 
is not what a man merely feels that gets him into genu- 
ine touch with deeper reality. It is what a man wills to 
do. Now the temporal form of experience is to my mind 
primarily the form of the will. One wills that each new 
act shall be unique. One believes that the world really 
contains unique events. One believes this for a reason 
which is substantially identical with one’s reason for ac-: 
knowledging that, in dealing with the world, one is deal- 
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ing with the decisive will of the world, and with the or- 
dered series of deeds in terms of which the world’s whole 
will is expressed. To say: ‘‘This event never happened 
before and can never happen again’’ is to say something 
that nobody can now verify, and that nobody can state in 
terms of an abstract conception of universal law. It is 
also to interpret the data of sense as in their totality the 
expressions of what Miinsterberg well calls the will that 
there shall be a world. This expression of the wiil that 
there shall be a world is never given to us in its totality 
by any datum of sense. Whatever we merely find in life 
is an inadequate expression of the will to live, and de- 
mands from us further deeds of adjustment and of con- 
quest. So far as these deeds are conceived by us to be 
expression of any coherent individual plan of life, they 
are viewed as such that each act of the will presupposes 
what is already done as its own irrevocable past, and 
passes on to its own real future, that is, to the deeds that 
are yet to be done. Hence the time order is conceived 
by us as a series whose ordinal relation is the relation of 
the deed already done to the deed yet to be done. We 
conceive all the wills of other individuals in terms of the 
same universal will to have a real world. And hence all 
the acts that are done are conceived as ordered in the 
same time order. The time order as a totality is the order 
in which the world will is conceived to live out the whole 
of its life, to do the totality of its deeds,—deeds whereof 
the acts of each individual, at any moment, are examples. 
Our right to this conception is our right to have any real 
world at all. We never merely find nor yet merely define 
the real world. We will that world. We have a right to 
do so. 

To complete this outline sketch of a theory of the real 
time order, of its novelties, of its uniqueness, and of its 
significance, there is one aspect of the interpretation of 
the time order that still remains to be mentioned. I can 
here only mention it. I cannot dwell upon it. To con- 
ceive the time order as real, and its parts as really inter- 
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related in the way that I have outlined, is inevitably to con- 
ceive that the world will actually has its total expression in 
the entire time process of deeds, and so of events, past, 
present, and to come. If an individual right hand glove is 
real, and if an individual left hand glove is also real, and 
if they are mates, then the pair of gloves whereof these 
two mates are the units, is itself real, and so, if the past 
of the time order is real, and if the future of the time 
order is real, and if past and future belong together, then 
the whole of the time order has its own reality as a whole. 
Since, however, the future time order is not just now tem- 
porally and transiently a present datum, but is precisely 
the totality of future events, and since an analogous pro- 
position holds of the past, the whole time order is real not 
at any one temporal instant, but precisely as a time-in- 
clusive totality. And that is precisely what I myself 
mean by an eternal reality. By the eternal I mean not in 
the least the timeless, but the totality of temporal events 
viewed precisely as a totality. That such an eternal is 
real, not at any one instant, but as an eternal, is as sure 
as that if the fingers of a living hand are real, the whole 
hand of which these are the fingers is itself a reality. 
The temporal not merely implies the eternal; in its whole- 
ness it constitutes the eternal,—namely, the total decision 
of the world will, wherein the loyal will to be rational 
finds its own fulfillment. 
JostaH Royce. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 





THE ETHICS OF PLATO. 
R. G. BURY. 


[* attempting within the limits of a short article to give 
an account of the ethical theory of a writer so volumi- 
nous as Plato, I am attempting, as I am well aware, a task 
of no ordinary difficulty. For the shortcomings in the 
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execution of it I would crave the indulgence of the critical 
reader, pleading that I am here writing only as a plain 
man for plain men. 

1. Fifth-century Ethics. To understand the genesis of 
Plato’s views we must hark back to the half-century be- 
fore his work began, the age of the Greek ‘Aufklirung,’ 
when Protagoras and Hippias, Gorgias and Socrates were 
the most prominent forces in the intellectual life of Greece. 
We must take some account of these predecessors because 
it is clear that in the wide sweep of Plato’s mind all the 
main streams of pre-Platonic speculation converge to 
meet. As on the metaphysical side he is the successor of 
Heraclitus and Parmenides, so on the ethical side he re- 
ceives his momentum from the Sophists and Socrates. In 
the hands of the Sophists the old nature-philosophy of the 
Tonian schools had been transformed into something more 
like littere humaniores; they had given form to the nat- 
ural suspicion of their age that, after all, ‘‘the proper 
study of mankind”’ is not any senseless ‘element,’ but man 
himself; they, in a word,—the word of Cicero,—had 
brought down philosophy from heaven to the dwellings 
and cities of men. Roughly speaking, we may describe 
the Sophists as professional teachers of social and political 
‘excellence’ (éperq ), meaning by ‘excellence’ not only 
moral virtue, in the strict sense, but the whole complex of 
arts and graces which go to make a successful life. In 
the city-state of that period, one of the conditions most 
necessary for social and political advancement was rhe- 
torical skill; and accordingly we find that the teaching of 
rhetoric, the art of plausible speech, was one of the most 
lucrative branches of the Sophists’ trade. As to morals, 
it does not appear that the Sophists taught on any scien- 
tific basis; they did not preach any doctrine of virtue for 
virtue’s sake nor make any attempt to distinguish between 
principle and self-interest ; such an argument as ‘‘ Honesty 
is the best policy’’ represents, it would seem, the high 
water mark of their ethical theory. With the Sophists 
was classed by his Athenian judges and executioners 
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Socrates,—Socrates whom Xenophon pictures as little 
better than a bourgeois moralist. The insight of Plato 
saw more truly than either Xenophon or the dikasts that 
the ultimate effect of the Socratic 2sy. was to confound 
the Sophists and to explode their views; and this veiled 
significance of the historical Socrates is made clearly ex- 
plicit in the argumentations of the Platonic Socrates. But 
though the chief value of the work of Socrates was nega- 
tive and lay in the sapping destructive criticism he applied 
to current dogmas, and in the inductive definition-seeking 
method of inquiry he employed, we have to notice also 
the positive positions which he laid down, which were 
these three: ‘‘Virtue is a unity’’; ‘‘Virtue is knowl- 
edge’’; ‘‘ Vice is involuntary.’’ 

Having said thus much by way of indicating the atmos- 
phere in which Plato’s views of morality sprung up, it is 
now time to approach those views more closely. 

2. The Preliminary Dialogues. Plato’s earlier writings 
are commonly, and conveniently, divided into two main 
classes. In the first of these we count dialogues like the 
Laches, Charmides, Lysis, in which by the Socratic method 
of question-and-answer an attempt is made to arrive, in 
the Socratic manner, at definite notions of moral qualities 
such as piety, temperance, courage. Inasmuch as the 
conclusions reached are not of a satisfactory character, 
it may be said that the positive value of these dialogues,— 
which are little more than preliminary exercises in ele- 
mentary dialectic,—consists mainly in the way in which 
current ethical opinion is convicted of inconsistency and 
futility. What Socrates had maintained with his dying 
breath, his disciple here reiterates: the men who talk most 
glibly on matters of polities and morals are precisely the 
men who know least about them: like people, like priest,— 
like doxo-sophist, like Demos. 

In the second class of Plato’s earlier works we find him 
coming to closer grips with the errors of the Sophistic 
schools. Thus the Gorgias, the Euthydemus, and the Pro- 
tagoras have a definitely controversial tone, Socrates the 
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true ‘Sophist’ being pitted against the pseudo-sophists 
of his own age. A favorite theme of controversy was 
the question, ‘‘Is virtue teachable?’’—a question raised 
in the Protagoras and Meno. In the former of these, for 
example, Protagoras is represented as maintaining the 
teachability of virtue against the doubts of Socrates; and 
the trend of the argument is to show that the position of 
Protagoras is only tenable on condition that we admit the 
truth of the Socratic position, ‘‘ Virtue is knowledge,’’ an 
admission which the Sophist naturally is loath to make. 
It is, then, in the dialogues of this class, or period, that 
Plato develops most fully his attack on the vulgar concep- 
tion of morality and on the Sophists who did little more, 
in Plato’s eyes, than act as prophets of popular opinion, 
formulating and defending the least defensible elements 
in the vulgar conception. The main points of this attack 
we must content ourselves with summing up as briefly as 
possible. In the first place, what went by the name of 
‘virtue’ in the view of the vulgar and their sophistic teach- 
ers was something of which they could give no consistent 
account, the effect of no assignable causes, a product the 
origin of which they were totally unable to explain. 
Hence, also, they could never guarantee either to produce 
it or reproduce it, or to insure its development and its per- 
manence when produced. A virtuous man, on this show- 
ing, can be nothing else than a sport of nature, a whim of 
the gods, called into existence only by the rare for- 
tuitous working of some ‘divine dispensation’ ®eig joipg. 
Secondly, in the popular view virtue was regarded as a 
plurality of four or more different qualities,—wisdom, 
justice, holiness, courage, etc.,—of which no two are alike 
and yet the mass of them lumped together is to be labeled 
‘virtue.’ In opposition to this Plato sets the Socratic 
view, ‘‘Every virtue is (a form of) wisdom.’’ Further, 
in respect of its contents, popular morality is seen to be 
often perverse, inasmuch as it tends to condone certain 
kinds of evil (such as injuring enemies), and to put the 
label of virtue on the products of vice. And lastly, the 
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final end of action, the summum bonum, is usually con- 
ceived to lie in some material advantage, or some sensual 
pleasure, as if virtue were no adequate end in itself. 
These are the main points on which Plato touches in his 
critique of current ethics; but illuminating though it is in 
itself, the main value of that critique is to clear the ground 
for the establishment of the positive doctrine set forth in 
the Republic. 

3. The Developed Theory of Virtue, and Its Psycho- 
logical Basis. The ostensible theme of the Republic,—in 
the wide scope of which are included dissertations on re- 
ligion and art as well as on ethics and politics,—is Jus- 
tice (éxactvm): justice as a quality both of the state and 
of the individual. In the course of the search for jus- 
tice the other virtues are found to emerge first,—namely, 
wisdom (cogia), courage (avdpeia), and temperance (cuspoctvn). 
Of these, wisdom is seen to be the virtue peculiar to the rul- 
ing class in the state, the guardians, and courage to be 
similarly peculiar to the military class, the auxiliaries. 
And as in the state so in the individual,—who is assumed 
to be a ‘micropolis,—wisdom and courage attach to 


special divisions of the soul, to the ‘rational’ and ‘spirited’ 
element respectively. But when we come to the other two 
virtues, it is less easy to delimit their spheres. This is how 
Plato describes temperance: 


Temperance in its action is not like courage and wisdom. The wisdom 
and the courage which makes the city wise and courageous reside each in 
a particular part, but temperance is spread through the whole alike, set- 
ting in unison of the octave the weakest and the strongest and the middle 
class ... so that we may most justly say that this unanimity is temper- 
ance, the concord of the naturally worse and the naturally better as to 
which should rule in the city or in the individual.* . . . We call the indi- 
vidual temperate by reason of the friendship and harmony of these ele- 
ments, when the ruler and the two subjects are agreed that the rational 
element must rule and there is no rebellion against him.’ 


Next as to Justice: as exhibited in the state, it is de- 





* Republic, 432 A., Mr. A. D. Lindsay’s translation. 
* Tbid., 442. 
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scribed (p. 433) as ‘‘the principle abiding in child and 
woman, in slave and freeman and artisan, in ruler and 
ruled, that each minded his own business, one man one 
work, and was not meddlesome.’’ It is also ‘‘that virtue 
_ in a city which enabled all (the other virtues) to find a 
place in it, and after they have appeared, preserves them 
so long as at is present in the city.’’ And as ‘‘the city was 
just by reason of the three classes within it each doing 
their own work,’’ so ‘‘each one of us will be just and doing 
his own work if the parts within him are doing severally 
their own work.’’ 


The just man does not allow the different principles within him to do 
other work than their own, nor the distinct classes in his soul to interfere 
with one another; but in the truest sense sets his house in order, gaining 
the mastery over himself; and becoming on good terms with himself 
through discipline, he joins in harmony those different elements like three 
terms in a musical scale . . . and binding together all these elements he 
moulds the many within him into one mass, temperate and harmonious. 


It is clear from this that Plato’s view of virtue as both 
one and fourfold, a complex unity, is based upon his view 
of the soul as a trinity in unity, a whole made up of three 
elements, the appetitive, the spirited, and the rational. 
It is this advance in psychological analysis which enables 
him to go beyond the simple Socratic assertion, ‘‘ Virtue 
is one.’’ What is not so clear is the precise distinction 
which he wishes to draw between temperance and justice, 
both of which are said to apply to the whole range of the 
soul rather than to any one part of it. Perhaps the dis- 
tinction intended might be conveyed most simply by means 
of a short algebraic formula: suppose « to represent the 
rational, ¢ the spirited, » the appetitive element,—then 
temperance (‘self-mastery’) implies a:3::8:y or (in the 
proportion of ‘‘the octave’’) 4: 2:: 2: 1, while jus- 
tice implies a =a, =, y=y. Professor Sidgwick expressed 
the distinction in these terms: ‘‘Temperance or orderli- 
ness is related to uprightness as the structure of an 
organism to its life—the former expresses the due sub- 
mission of the non-rationa] elements to reason, whereas 
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the latter denotes the harmonious functioning of the duly 
related elements.’’ Justice is not only a virtue; it is some- 
thing more than a virtue. To quote Mr. R. L. Nettle- 


ship: 


Justice in Plato’s sense is the power of individual concentration on 
duty. If a soldier is just in this sense, he is of course a brave man; 
if a man in a subordinate position is just, he of course accepts and main- 
tains authority, or is ‘self-controlled.’ Justice therefore, though it has 
been spoken of as one among other virtues, and though it manifests itself 
in many particular actions which are called in a specific sense just, and 
to which the names of the other virtues are not applied, is really the 
condition of the existence of all the virtues; each of them is a particular 
manifestation of the spirit of justice, which takes different forms aceord- 
ing to a man’s function in the community. In modern phrase it is equiva- 
lent to a sense of duty. 


Similarly Dr. J. Adam (on Republic 434 C) writes: 


Civic Justice is the soil out of which all the other virtues grow; its 
fruits are Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, of which the last appears in 
the Farmers and Artisans, the last two in the Auxiliaries, while the 
Rulers possess all three. Thus all the Virtues meet in Justice, and it is 
in Justice, not in ogia (as the historical Socrates held), that the true 
unity of Virtue consists. Plato’s Justice is in reality not so much a 
specific virtue, as Virtue or Righteousness in general. 


Here then we have the clue to Plato’s treatment of Jus- 
tice: he seeks to expand and enlarge the notion so that 
from a specific it may be transformed into a generic 
notion, indicating Virtue at large rather than a mere frac- 
tional quarter of it. This, however, does not mean that 
éxaooivy becomes a synonym Of éperf, since the latter term 
covers not only moral virtue but every possible kind 
of human excellence: what it means is rather that dperg 
qua moral, or on its psychical side, is identical with the 
narrower term éxawoivy, So the ‘just’ man is the mor- 
ally good man, who ‘‘walks before God with a perfect 
heart’? and ‘‘fulfills all righteousness,’’—integer vitae 
scelerisque purus. 

4. The Good for Man, and Its Metaphysical Basis. The 
child works and behaves himself in order to win a prize; 
and ‘‘the child is father of the man,’’—of the man in the 
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street, that is, and of the sophist who acts sponsor for him. 
They regard virtue as no more than a means to some de- 
sirable end external to itself,—an unprofitable servant. 
Plato on the contrary sees that means and end must be 
connected by a closer bond, and looks to the natural and 
logical results of virtue as supplying in themselves the 
desired end, because containing in themselves intrinsic 
value. Asa concise statement of his general view it would 
be difficult to improve on the account given by Professor 
Sidgwick : * 


Since all rational activity is for some end, the different arts or func- 
tions into which human industry is divided are naturally defined by a 
statement of their ends or uses; and similarly, in giving an account of 
the different artists and functionaries, we necessarily state their end, 
‘what they are good for.’ It is only in so far as they realize this end that 
they are what we call them... . It is easy to extend this view throughout 
the whole region of organized life; an eye that does not attain its end by 
seeing is without the essence of an eye. In short, we may say of all organs 
and instruments that they are what we think them in proportion as they 
fulfill their function and attain their end: if, then, we conceive the whole 
universe organically, as a complex arrangement of means to ends, we shall 
understand how Plato might hold that all things really were, or (as we 
say) ‘realized their idea,’ in proportion as they accomplished the special 
end or good for which they were adapted. But this special end, again, 
can only be really good so far as it is related to the ultimate end or good 
of the whole, as one of the means or particulars by or in which this is par- 
tially realized. If, then, the essence or reality of each part of the or- 
ganized world is to be found in its particular end or good, the ultimate 
ground of all reality must be found in the ultimate end or good of the 
universe. 


Thus Plato ‘‘identified the ultimate notions of ethics 
and ontology,’’ and assumed in consequence that we can- 
not define the good for man unless we have a knowledge 
of the Good as Idea. Hence the only competent ethicist 
is the philosopher, and the guardians to qualify for rule 
in morals must study dialectic: knowledge is still, as with 
Socrates, the ruling factor in morals. 

It thus appears that virtue is practically identical with 
the good for man, since the good is the end, and the end is 
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‘realization of the idea,’ and such realization consists in 
the fulfillment of specific function. And this is precisely 
what virtue, construed as Justice, secures. But although 
it is true in the abstract that virtue alone is all-sufficient, 
it may still be argued that the good for man ought to con- 
tain some other elements; and pleasure especially is a 
clamorous claimant for admission into the desirable life. 
In the Philebus this question is argued out at length, and 
it is finally decided that neither reason alone nor pleasure 
alone is identical with the good for man, which is a com- 
plex whole, a mixture, of which the most important in- 
gredients are Order and Measure and Reason. As to 
pleasure, only the purest kinds of it can be admitted, vicz., 
certain #wsthetic pleasures and intellectual pleasures. 
Thus the practical result of the argument is that the Good 
Life is the virtuous life (the ‘measure’ and ‘symmetry’ 
of the Philebus representing the principle of ‘justice’ in 
the Republic), which is mainly composed of intellectual 
studies and rational action, and to which certain ‘true’ 
and painless pleasures naturally attach. This result is 
of the nature of a compromise between the extreme hedon- 
ism of the Cyrenaics and the anti-hedonism or rigid in- 
tellectualism of the Cynic and Megaric schools; and it is 
a result accordant with the doctrine of the Republic, in 
so far as that dialogue implies that real value does belong 
to certain forms of pleasure, and that ‘the just life’ is 
richer in such real pleasures than ‘the unjust life.’ Prac- 
tical common sense may wring thus much of concession 
from the niggardly hand of metaphysic; but it still re- 
mains true that the ruling conception of Good in the man 
and in the state is simply the Idea of Good particularized 
and realized,—Good as the principle of order, intelligibil- 
ity, reality. 

5. The Personal Ideal. As an educational implement a 
bare theory of morals is sadly ineffective. Men require a 
living example, they need. to see Goodness moving and 
speaking before their eyes, before they will believe and 
be saved. It is the Founder of Christianity, rather than 
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the system, who ‘‘draws all men after him;’’ nor was it 
in blindness that the Cynics, for the edification of their 
disciples, whitewashed Heracles into a saint. In Socrates 
Plato found his moral type, his personal ideal, ready 
made. For the Platonic Socrates,—how far an idealized 
figure we dare not say,—is not only a preacher of virtue, 
he is also virtue personified. As the philosopher he is, 
in the first place, the lover and winner of wisdom, the pri- 
mary virtue. But he is also the exemplar of courage and 
of temperance or self-control, the perfect master of his 
passions, in whom is actualized the supremacy of reason. 
Nowhere is this brought out more fully and vividly than 
in the Symposium,—a dialogue which, if only on this ac- 
count, that it emphasizes so strongly the figure of Socrates 
as the personal ideal, deserves more attention than it has 
generally received.t From it, taken in conjunction with 
the Phedo, we learn how, in Plato’s view, the righteous 
man, built ‘four square’ of virtues, conducts himself 
alike in the midst of life and in the face of death. The 
Socrates who argues in defense of morals is himself more 
eloquent than any argument: the compelling presence of 
that Silenus shape with its hidden heart of gold can draw 
tears of penitence from even the most hardened of ‘the 
children of this world,’ such as Alcibiades. 

In his presentation of Socrates as the moral type Plato 
varies the tone and emphasis from dialogue to dialogue. 
It is the ascetic and other-worldly character which is most 
prominent in the Phedo; the philosopher prays that he 
may be ‘saved out of the world’; he regards almost with 
abhorrence his material ‘tomb-body’ (cae ofua), ‘the body 
of this death’; and in his eyes the practice of phil- 
osophy appears to be little else than a ‘cathartic’ process 
in which the soul is purified from the defilements of the 
flesh, ‘‘continually mortifying all its evil and corrupt 
affections.’’ But this negative aspect of philosophy, in 
which it appears as ‘a rehearsal of death,’ has for its 





*See my ed. of the Symp., pp. xiv, lxi, Ixv. 
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complement a positive side. The ‘theoretic’ life is in 
itself a life well worth living, and the man who loses his 
life for its sake does not truly find it; to be ‘mortified’ 
in this sense is to have achieved the freedom which truth 
bestows, a harmony unbroken by carnal discords, and a 
god-like-ness which is the veritable eudaemonia. More- 
over, the philosopher,—who is at once ‘the mortified 
man,’ and the seer of life sub specie eternitatis, through 
his vision of Ideal Good,—is in duty bound to use his vir- 
tue and knowledge in the service of society. For himself 
the theoretic life is all-sufficient, but ‘‘no man liveth to 
himself’’ but rather to the polis and the cosmos of which 
he is a member; so that it behooves the philosopher to re- 
turn from his specular mount of vision to ‘the cave’ of 
the darkness of this world, there to engage in the work of 
turning from darkness to light the prisoners of ignor- 
ance. In short, theory must be combined with praxis; 
the dialectician must turn educationist: the man who is 
‘converted’ must ‘strengthen the brethren.’ 

And this is precisely what the Platonic Socrates does. 
Morals with him is Art no less than Science: his whole 


energy is devoted to realizing upon earth amongst his fel- 
lows the type of virtue ‘laid up in the heavens,’ ‘the pat- 
tern showed him in the mount.’ By example even more 
than by precept he exhibits ‘the beauty of holiness,’ mak- 
ing actual once for all in the sphere of history the personal 
ideal as conceived by Plato. 


R. G. Bury. 
CAMBRIDGE. 





ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF PRISON SCIENCE. 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


I. The existence of a multitude of anti-social persons 
in a nation affects morality and character in varied ways. 
By physical inheritance from persons whose lives have 
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usually been vicious and depraved the community must 
expect to suffer from disease and from all the burdens 
inevitable in carrying the support of defective and abnor- 
mal persons to the third, and even later generations. The 
intimate relations between physical conditions and char- 
acter are so well understood in our day that they do not 
require special argument or illustration. Significant also 
is the fact, which it is difficult to reduce to figures, that 
the social income is so seriously reduced by crime that 
means are often lacking for the support of the agencies of 
culture. There are not enough rooms in our school 
houses, teachers are poorly paid, playgrounds are too nar- 
row, and a thousand wants of vital interest are not satis- 
fied because the financial resources of the state are ex- 
hausted in the conflict with crime. Mr. Eugene Smith, 
President of the New York Prison Association, has made 
a careful estimate of the cost of the criminal class in the 
United States. It pretends to be nothing more than an 
estimate, but it is probable that its vast figures fall below 
rather than rise above the real expense of the nation. The 
members of the criminal class are, as a rule, vicious, and 
their evil example tends to counteract all of the refining 
influences of orderly family life, educational institutions, 
church, and good literature. In wide districts of our cities 
hundreds of thousands of boys catch the enthusiasm of 
the adventurous spirit of the notorious criminals who live 
near them. The way in which the conduct of criminals is 
advertised, both in the newspapers and in the cheap and 
popular stories read by many children and youth, tends 
to enlarge the field of influence of this depraving example. 
It is incredible to refined persons and to honest workmen, 
who live habitually in another atmosphere, to learn for the 
first time how the very actions which are regarded by most 
of us with disgust and horror, seem admirable to the 
youth who live narrow lives and are not subject to the 
higher standards of the best society. We must further 
count among the malign effects of the existence of the 
criminal class, the evil education of children who are 
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brought up under the influence of criminals and vicious 
persons. It is not at all surprising that our public schools, 
parental schools, and the reformatory institutions of the 
state should be crowded to overflowing with children and 
youth of this class. 

Another factor is the temptation offered to ambitious 
politicians by the presence of the greedy class of voters in 
certain wards of all our cities. It is inevitable that police- 
men and their superior officers, councilmen, and even leg- 
islators and elective judges should at times come under 
the sway of these temptations. It is evident, therefore, 
that a policy of silence, ignorance, and neglect must be 
fatal to all the interests which are precious to men of the 
highest standards. If the criminal class were simply neu- 
tral, it might conceivably be left to itself, and to the inner 
causes of self-destruction; but so long as police stations, 
charity hospitals, jails and prisons bring together vast 
numbers of unclean men and women, every community 
keeps a breeding place of communicable diseases. Offi- 
cers of the law are constantly exposed to this danger and 
no citizen can regard himself as entirely secure. Com- 
municable diseases are samples of the contagious effects 
of criminal life in our cities. A vigorous, persistent, and 
rational policy must therefore be adopted and carried out 
by the city, state, and nation. The first condition of 
effecting any rational policy is to bring the whole question 
to the attention of scholarly men, who are competent to 
analyze situations, to weigh evidence, and to arrive at con- 
clusions after all the essential factors have been duly 
considered. 

II. The social problem in relation to the group of anti- 
social persons is complicated. First of all, the dangerous 
members of the criminal class must be restrained. Peo- 
ple who are incapable of using freedom without damage 
to others must be shut up by themselves. This depriva- 
tion of that liberty which is so dear to almost every 
human being, is the method of society for intimidating the 
convict himself and of deterring those who are plotting 
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crime from carrying out their egoistic purposes. But 
this power of punishment to intimidate has very narrow 
limits. It is well known by students of the subject that 
the danger of being caught and of serving time acts as a 
stimulant to many adventurous criminals, and since most 
of them are essentially gamblers, they regard the chance 
of being detected and convicted among the risks of the 
game which they are playing. The vital connection be- 
tween gambling and crime is well established, and it has 
great significance in estimating the real value of the deter- 
rent agencies of society. The criminal is also character- 
ized by narrow views of life, by want of foresight, and cer- 
tain groups of them, by slavery to passion. These char- 
acteristics explain the small deterrent influence of our 
penal machinery upon the criminal class. At any rate, 
most of the sentences are short and have no deterrent 
effect upon a vast number of very degraded and even dan- 
gerous men. They do have the effect, however, upon first 
offenders, of lowering the strength and vitality of the 
higher motives. 

For these reasons practical men have long been turn- 
ing their attention to better methods of reforming con- 
victs. By reformation is not usually meant a spiritual 
transformation of character, which is very difficult to 
verify, but simply training in social habits, which will hold 
a man to his place in society and keep him from positively 
destructive action. The great majority of anti-social 
persons cannot in the nature of the case be held in prisons 
all the time. After conviction they serve from ten days to 
many months, but on the average, after three or four years 
they are as free to go where they please as men of the 
best character. Therefore, their conduct in liberty is the 
chief social interest, and even as early as Plato the desira- 
bility of training such men for good citizenship was dis- 
tinctly seen. The doctrine of reformation by punishment 
is by no means a modern novelty, although distinguished 
contributions to method have been made, even within re- 
cent years. 
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But the reformation of men of vicious habits is very 
difficult, and the result always in doubt. Therefore, the 
most far-seeing students are working at the problems of 
prevention. They would have society anticipate anti- 
social conduct and erect barriers in its way, or divert at- 
tention of the tempted from solicitations to the depraved 
and dangerous life. These means of prevention aim, first 
of all, at the elimination by various methods of segrega- 
tion, isolation, and even asexualization of those who are 
manifestly unfit to remain free citizens or become parents. 
Furthermore, since disease is a cause of moral degenera- 
tion, emphasis is laid upon all of the improvements in 
housing and public hygiene which have recently enlisted 
very great, but not too great, interest in all civilized coun- 
tries. Since many of the conditions of economic life ren- 
der life uncertain and depressing, all of the forms of 
social legislation looking to improvement of income of the 
unskilled laborers have significance in relation to the pre- 
vention of crime and vice. But here we must not over- 
look the fact that crime on a scale hitherto unknown, if we 
exclude war, is a characteristic of the huge industrial and 
commercial organizations of recent years. Therefore, 
measures to prevent crime must be aimed quite as much 
at unscrupulous managers of capital as at the petty thief 
who steals because he is starving. We must also consider 
the preventive value of the agencies of education, the 
means of popular recreation, and the creation of higher 
interests which attract human beings away from the ele- 
mentary and animal satisfactions of human beings. The 
movements for temperance reform and for dealing with 
abandoned men and women must be counted among the 
agencies of prevention. 

But we are not at the end. It is not enough to assume a 
purely negative attitude toward the dangers arising from 
the existence of the anti-social class. Society has before 
it a vast task of constructive work, which will not merely 
diminish evil and avert disease, but will actually build up 
the physical, intellectual, and moral vitality of those 
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groups of human beings who are most liable to fall into 
crime. We may then say in general that the order of his- 
torical development and the order of logical thought may 
be indicated in a very general way by these words: re- 
venge, intimidation, reformation, positive effort to reform 
the actually criminal, prevention, and socially constructive 
effort. 

Ill. A good starting point for the study of American 
thought on this subject is developed in a remarkable series 
of resolutions drawn up by the eminent Dr. E. C. Wines, 
first Commissioner of the International Prison Commis- 
sion, and adopted by the National Congress on Peniten- 
tiary and Reformatory Discipline held at Cincinnati in 
October, 1870. Those resolutions have become an Ameri- 
ean classic and deserve still the study of every citizen. 
Some of his declarations of principles may therefore be 
repeated here in direct quotation or paraphrase. ‘‘The 
treatment of criminals by society is for the protection of 
society, but since such treatment is directed to the criminal 
rather than to the crime, its great object should be his 
moral regeneration ; hence, the supreme aim of prison dis- 
cipline is the reformation of criminals, not the infliction of 
vindictive sufféring.’’ From this fundamental idea we 
advance to the demand for the progressive classification 
of prisoners based on character; we are ready to expect 
more from hope than from fear; from reward than from 
punishment; the prisoner must be placed under a régime 
where he is induced to secure desirable liberty by good 
conduct. For such a system the highest qualities of mind 
and heart are required in the administrative officers. 
Definite sentences should be replaced by those of indeter- 
minate length, and release should be determined, not in 
advance, but by the conduct of the convict. Great em- 
phasis must be placed upon education taken in its largest 
sense, and upon religion. If administrative officers are to 
have success in reforming bad men, they must have belief 
that this is possible. The interests of society and the in- 
terest of the convict being identical, the man who has gone 
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astray must be disciplined to discover this truth. Self- 
respect should not be destroyed, but cultivated as a means 
of holding a man to a good life. Industrial training is 
essential in any system of reform. The short sentences 
have a tendency to stimulate rather than repress trans- 
gression. Reformation is a work of time and cannot be 
effected under our system of short sentences for minor 
offenses. The declarations anticipate the development of 
industrial schools, which since 1870 have advanced very 
rapidly in effectiveness. They call for better methods of 
aiding discharged prisoners and their families. When 
the state has deprived an innocent citizen of liberty, and 
the mistake has been proved, it is a social duty to make 
reasonable indemnification for such wrongful imprison- 
ment. Society is always responsible for improving con- 
ditions which inevitably cause criminal actions. The in- 
equalities in the length of sentences should be reduced and 
a better principle found for determining the length of sen- 
tences. The improvement of prison statistics, architec- 
ture, organization, and management is emphasized. The 
responsibility of parents for the support and training of 
their children is mentioned,—a prophecy of the more re- 
cent legislation in Colorado,' Illinois, and elsewhere in 
regard to contributory neglect which is enforced by the 
juvenile courts. The declaration also insists upon the 
tendency which has, largely in consequence of this 
declaration, been forwarded in our most advanced states, 
the erection of central authority to guide, control, unify, 
and vitalize the system of each state. And, further- 
more, the codperation of good women in all such work is 
required. 

By no means all these principles were originally dis- 
covered in America; many of their applications in admin- 
istration were tested by European experience before they 
were introduced into American institutions. The story 





* Reference is here made to the recent laws which authorize the creation 
of juvenile courts and define their powers and duties. 
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of this development need not occupy us here.? These 
ideas, however, have had in general a field of bolder 
experiment and freer development in our country, espe- 
cially in connection with our reformatories for young men, 
our women’s prisons, and our juvenile courts. Elmira 
Reformatory in New York is the institution which stands 
as a type; but the essential principles have been applied in 
other states and institutions, for women as well as for men, 
with great variety in methods and sometimes with a high 
degree of inventiveness, originality, and pedagogic insight. 
The higher aims of modern reformatories attract a nobler 
type of officers, and as the merit system of appointment 
and tenure displaces the spoils system, such officers remain 
at their tasks long enough to learn their professional duties. 

IV. The International Prison Congress. Under the 
inspiration and direction of Dr. E. C. Wines, but at the 
suggestion of a Russian representative of prison science, 
the principal governments of Europe and the United 
States established the International Prison Commission 
for the study of the general principles and problems re- 
lating to the social treatment of crime. This congress 
has never yet met in the country from which the first in- 
centive came for its organization. The first International 
Prison Congress was held in London in 1872. At inter- 
vals of about five years other congresses have been held 
in Stockholm, Rome, St. Petersburg, Paris, Brussels, and 
Budapest. The congress is officially invited by the gov- 
ernment of the country in which it is held, and the ses- 
sions are convened at the national capital; but the con- 
gress is not entirely official, for organizations of special- 
ists, philanthropists, and representatives of the legal and 
medical professions are invited to become members. By 
a joint resolution of the Senate and House of Representa- 





*The essential features of this subject are discussed in the book of 
Dr. F. H. Wines, ‘‘ Punishment and Reformation’’ (second ed., 1910), and 
in the four volumes to be distributed among the members of the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress, prepared under the generous patronage of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 
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tives of the United States, approved March 3, 1905, the 
President was authorized and requested to extend to the 
International Prison Congress an invitation to hold its 
eighth meeting on this side of the Atlantic. This invita- 
tion was accepted with expressions of genuine apprecia- 
tion and cordiality at Budapest in 1905. The eighth ses- 
sion, therefore, will be held in Washington, D. C., October 


2-8, 1910. 

While this organization is called a prison congress, we 
must consider its program in order to have a correct 
conception of its real purpose and scope. From the offi- 
cial statement drawn up by the late Dr. Samuel J. Bar- 
rows, I quote this description of its regular plan of dis- 


cussions : 


The congress is divided into four sections: 

Section I relates to criminal law. In this section are some of the most 
eminent jurists in Europe. The discussions here are not merely academic, 
They relate to the fundamental principles of penal law and their practical 
application. They include the organization and administration of courts, 
the structure of penal codes, questions of criminal procedure, the classifi- 
eation of offenses, and application of penalties. Questions of extradition, 
the relation of nations to each other in the suppression of crime naturally 
fall under this section. 

Section II relates to prison administration. It is naturally made up of 
those who have had experience as directors, superintendents, or wardens 
of prisons or correctional institutions. Everything relating to prison 
structure, hygiene, prison industries, the classification, organization, and 
education of offenders, to dietaries, medical treatment, the prevention and 
eare of tuberculosis, and other prison diseases, the study of the criminal, 
and many other practical questions come under this section. 

Section III relates to preventive means. This covers a wide field of 
sociological inquiry as to the causes and the prevention of crime. 

Section IV relates to children and minors. Child saving is one of the 
most important and absorbing questions of our time. Neglected childhood, 
whether from neglected homes, neglected schools, or neglected factories, 
means an increase of crime. This section has given a new impetus to the 
subject of children’s courts and the legal treatment of children accused of 
erime. Though the congress has done much to indicate better methods of 
prison discipline and improvement in criminal codes, it is destined to have 
a still greater influence in the reduction of crime through the serious study 
and attention which it is now giving to all preventive influences. 


The International Prison Commission acts as the execu- 
tive committee of the congress, and it meets every other 
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year. It is composed of one member of each of the na- 
tions that have formally joined the commission and an- 
nually subscribe to its funds. This commission prepares 
and secures reports and conducts investigations in various 
countries in relation to crime and its treatment. The pro- 
ceedings and reports of the congresses are published and 
circulated in the various nations. The commissioners of 
the United States have also published various reports of 
great value. The questions which will be discussed in 
1910 in the First Section on Penal Legislation are the fol- 
lowing : 


Question 1. Assuming that a rational relation exists between the prin- 
ciple of the indeterminate sentence and the fundamental principle of 
criminal jurisprudence, (a) What class of delinquents should be submitted 
to, and what class excluded from its application? (b) How may a sen- 
tence of this kind without minimum or maximum limits be applied without 
danger to individual liberty? 

If it is not admitted that there is a relation between the principle of 
the indeterminate sentence and the fundamental principles of criminal juris- 
prudence, is there ground for adding to the definite sentence with respect 
to a particular individual a restriction in the form of a supplemental 
penalty; and if so, in what cases, and how is it to be applied? 

Question 2. How and in what manner may effect be given to penal sen- 
tences pronounced by foreign tribunals, especially with reference to habitual 
criminality and legal incapacity? 

Question 3. To resist the tendency of criminals to band themselves to- 
gether is it not desirable to make participation in criminal acts or agree- 
ments a distinct crime, or at least to make all such complicity a legal 
aggravation? 

Question 4. What part does the death penalty play in the penal system 
of the different countries? 


In Section II on Prison Administration the following 
questions will be discussed : 


Question 1. What are the essential principles of a modern reformatory 
system, and upon what rational methods should it be based? Should its 
application be limited by age, or other classification? If so, under what 
limitations? 

Must we not admit the necessity of special treatment for youthful 
criminals and even recidivists from sixteen to twenty-one or twenty-three 
years, recognizing the plasticity of that age and the possibility of curing 
by special methods physical, moral and intellectual, the perverted instincts 
of young offenders? In that case is it not desirable to give to the courts 
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the power of imposing a special penalty: (a) sufficiently long to permit 
the full application of all means of reformation? (b) permitting the free 
application of conditional liberation? . 
Question 2. What improvements may be made in the parole system or 
the system of conditional liberation already existing in certain countries? 
Question 3. What are the best means for assuring productive work for 
prisoners in small prisons? 


Methods for prevention will be discussed in Section ITI 
under the following topics: 


Question 1. What is the effect upon criminality of the legal measures 
taken in different states in the form of probation or suspension of sentence, 
ete., to avoid the necessity of imprisonment, especially at the time of first 
conviction, taking account of the age, character, and antecedents of the 
person? And is it desirable that these and similar laws should be extended? 

Question 2. What measures should be taken for the suppression of men- 
dicity and vagabondage, especially in view of modern criminal tendencies? 
What rules should be adopted for the organization of workhouses for 
mendicants and vagabonds? 

Question 3. How is it possible, while paying due attention to the cor- 
rection of the offender, to lighten the heavy economic burden falling upon 
families owing to the imprisonment of those upon whom they are de- 
pendent? 

Question 4. Have the experiments of the last ten years made in certain 
countries providing special establishments for the detention of inebriate 
criminals, even recidivists, for long periods (two or three years) been suc- 
cessful or not? Is it necessary to complete the penitentiary discipline of 
these establishments by special medical treatment? 


One of the most interesting problems, that of treatment 
of juvenile offenders and morally imperiled children, will 
be discussed in Section IV: 


Question 1. Should young delinquents be subjected to the penal pro- 
cedure applicable to adults? If not, what principles should guide the 
procedure applied to children and youthful offenders? 

Question 2. Should special establishments be maintained for abnormal, 
backward, and feeble-minded children showing dangerous moral tendencies? 

Question 3. What measures should be taken to correct the idleness and 
vagabondage of children in large cities? 

Question 4. Is it desirable to take special measures for the protection of 
children born outside of wedlock; and if so, what measures? Owing to 
the neglect or abandonment due to irresponsible parents, are such children 
sufficiently protected by existing laws and institutions, or is special legis- 
lation and provision desirable? 

A question for investigation. Without placing it on the program of the 
discussion for the next congress, the commission has deemed it desirable 
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to collect information in answer to the following question: How should 
local prisons, jails, and lockups be constructed and organized? 


These questions were carefully selected by the Interna- 
tional Prison Commission out of a large number suggested 
by specialists in all countries. The topics were sent to many 
persons known to be thoroughly competent to treat them 
on the basis of their study and experience. The papers are 
all sent to Berne, Switzerland, in the early part of the year 
in which the congress is held, are there translated into 
French, printed, and sent to all of the members of the 
congress who have paid the required sum,—twenty-five 
francs. Only members of the congress are permitted to 
attend the section meetings and the meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and to receive copies of the publications of 
the congress and commission. After the topics have been 
formulated as resolutions, they are debated in the sec- 
tions, and the decisions of the sections are considered for 
the second time in a meeting of all the members of the 
congress in a general assembly, where they take their final 
form for publication as the decisions of the congress. 

More important than the votes of the congress are the 
reasons for the judgments of the experts, which are pub- 
lished in full in the various papers or ‘‘rapports.’’ The 
topics for this year, while they are of very general inter- 
est, were drawn up with special reference to the condi- 
tions in the United States. Almost all the questions look 
distinctly to social protection rather than to some scholas- 
tic theory of retribution. 

V. It is very natural that the institutions and methods 
of the United States should be placed in a conspicuous 
position before the world in connection with the interna- 
tional meeting. For that very reason it is very desirable 
that we should refrain from boastfulness and revelations 
of our insular position. We are in a world current; we 
have more to learn than to teach; our statistics are very 
inadequate to prove our claims of superiority, even when 
these are in fact well founded. In the excursion of the in- 
vited delegates from European and other countries during 
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the fortnight preceding the congress, we shall be able to 
show, indeed, some of the best institutions in the world,— 
best in structure and best in administration. On the other 
hand, we shall be obliged to show institutions where the 
simplest requirements of hygiene are neglected, where 
there are some actual barbarities, horrors, and abuses. 
The specific trade mark of America,—graft,—cannot be 
hidden from our visitors. It is not desirable that we 
should follow a policy of concealment. We need criticism, 
just that clear and intelligent and sympathetic criticism 
which our visitors will express. They are all prepared 
to appreciate the best features in our methods and laws, 
but they are too competent as experts to be blind to the 
defects which we regret and are trying our best to con- 
quer. One of the most important illustrations of our 
defects is found in the county jail, the average city lockup, 
and the treatment of offenders sentenced to short terms in 
local establishments of punishment. 

Yet we are doing some things worthy of note which our 
distinguished visitors will generously estimate at their 
proper worth. No one questions that our juvenile courts, 
although not absolutely new in idea, have had a develop- 
ment in this country which is entirely to our credit. Com- 
petent European writers have called attention to them and 
their essential principles are regarded as sound wherever 
they have been adequately discussed. 

We have made a very fair beginning with the probation 
of occasional and hopeful offenders. This is by no means 
entirely a novelty. It has been employed with success on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and the principle on which 
it rests, that of preserving young persons from the moral 
contagion of criminal society into which imprisonment in- 
evitably plunges them, is well established. The congress 
will, without doubt, help us to clarify our ideas and secure 
wider public attention for a measure which has a great 
future but which needs to be applied with extreme care 
and full information. 

Our parole system, again, is not entirely original in the 
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United States. It is borrowed in many features from 
European methods, but we have improved and developed 
it in a few states of the Union with very encouraging re- 
sults. In certain circles we are confusing the parole sys- 
tem with the so-called ‘indeterminate sentence.’ As a 
matter of fact there is no law in any one of our states 
based upon the principle of the entirely indeterminate sen- 
tence, not even the law drawn for the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, where a maximum term is fixed-by law. The inde- 
terminate sentence is by no means universally accepted by 
the legal profession, and it is positively opposed by many 
prosecutors, policemen, and judges on various grounds. 
We should, therefore, carefully avoid confusing our 
parole system, in our discussions, with the indeterminate 
sentence. Many of us confidently believe that much 
greater flexibility ought to be given in the administration 
of the sentences of our criminal courts, and that much more 
ought to be made of the conduct of the prisoner, both in 
the prison itself and in the conditional liberty which he 
enjoys on parole, in fixing the period of his punishment. 
But we have by no means yet worked out the proper ad- 
ministrative and judicial machinery for making this prin- 
ciple effective in the highest degree. Of the value of the 
parole system, when limited to prisoners of the proper 
category and vigorously carried out by an adequate corps 
of competent parole officers, there can be no question. 
The section which is to discuss a general policy of pre- 
vention will not find so much material in the social legis- 
lation of the United States as in the older countries of 
European civilization. We have a great many hopeful 
and honorable schemes for improving the conditions of the 
tempted and the weak, but they are generally frag- 
mentary, isolated, voluntary plans which have no basis in 
law and government, and therefore break down under the 
forces of competition and the lack of powerful central su- 
pervision and control. For example, we have no law 
which requires a state to provide for the support of a pris- 
oner who has, in the ordinary work of the factory in the 
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prison, received injuries which render him permanently 
incapable of earning a living. This is one of the forms of 
injustice which has hardly even been considered in this 
country. We have been looking too much to deterrents, 
to appeals to fear for social protection. Only of late has 
the parental idea of government, the moral responsibility 
of the city, state, and nation, become a subject of general 
discussion. We have no national system of social educa- 
tion such as is found in the policy of the German Empire. 
Our intense individualism, which is often only a fine name 
for savage selfishness, needs the correction of an inter- 
national congress,* where the failures of egoism are made 
apparent in the tragical story of crime. 


CHarLes RichHMonD HENDERSON. 
University oF CHICAGO. 





THE APPEAL TO NATURE IN MORALS AND 
POLITICS.* 


W. J. ROBERTS. 


I WISH this evening to treat the vast subject which I 
have chosen in a descriptive rather than in an analytic 
or critical spirit: to exhibit a very ancient, and yet in our 
own day vigorous and flourishing, mode of regarding 
moral and political questions, in its concrete manifestation 
or in its ‘working’ rather than to subject it to the demands 
which contemporary philosophical fashion would impose 





*Further information about the International Prison Congress will be 
furnished to any person interested, if request is sent to the writer of this 
article, care of the University of Chicago. Full reports in French are fur- 
nished to members of the Congress; abstracts of papers are furnished 
in English to members of the American Prison Association, whose secretary 
is Mr. Joseph P. Byers, Randall’s Island, New York. 

*An address to the Philosophical Society of the University College, 
Cardiff, South Wales. 
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upon it, From another point of view, my object is not 
logical but pragmatist: it is to show that the appeal to 
nature has ‘worked’ or has issued in tangible practical re- 
sults, and that the same appeal works very diversely in 
diverse hands. This very striking and paradoxical diver- 
sity may well awaken in the minds of my hearers a demand 
for explanation; this demand I cannot, however, to-night 
hope to satisfy. A result which I should not regret would 
be that my hearers should be induced to study carefully 
and critically some such analysis of the notion of Natural 
Rights as is contained in the volume which the late Pro- 
fessor Ritchie devoted to the subject. That this brilliant 
writer failed to do complete justice to his fascinating 
theme is only what might have been expected. We need 
not be surprised that a notion which appears to be one 
of the abiding possessions of the human spirit should resist 
and evade the critical weapons of any individual critic. 
The fact remains, that a notion is capable of being used 
with effect, of issuing in consequences of the utmost theo- 
retical and practical importance, while it contains in itself 
many unsolved difficulties and apparent contradictions. 
This can be illustrated easily and adequately by the con- 
ceptions of Space, Time, Force, Infinity, and the like. We 
may, for the present, treat the conceptions of natural law. 
and right as notions which have not yet been adequately 
analyzed and defined, and our survey as preliminary to 
such definition. 

When manners and customs, laws and political insti- 
tations are critically discussed, nothing is more usual than 
to hear the object of discussion approved as natural or 
condemned as unnatural. I do not mean to exclude cases 
in which condemnation or approval, as the case may be, is 
bestowed with reference to ‘human nature’ as its standard. 
We are, in these days, especially familiar with the argu- 
ment that certain political and economic proposals are to 
be condemned because they are against human nature, or 
because human nature will not submit to them. The de- 
tailed objections which are made in Parliament and else- 
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where to the enfranchisement of women are very com- 
monly allowed to possess very small value at the best, and, 
at the worst, to be merely ridiculous, The really strong 
argument, if we measure the strength of an argument by 
the force and intimacy of the appeal which it makes to a 
large number of men and even of women, is the vague but 
often passionate conviction that the political equality of 
the sexes is unnatural. Other arguments can be dealt 
with in detail and demolished with comparative ease. This 
conviction, however, seems to envelop those who enjoy it 
in triple bronze, and advocates of women’s enfranchise- 
ment discover sooner or later that the best argument to 
use against such people is to leave them alone. 

I am afraid that the first illustration which I have chosen 
will not predispose many of my hearers to view the appeal 
to nature in morals and politics with much favor. The 
next instance may strike some of you as no less satisfying 
than the first. Many men who have devoted themselves to 
what are called the ‘natural’ sciences, consider themselves 
thereby qualified to pronounce judgment on moral and 
political issues from the standpoint of what is natural. It 
is mainly upon biological facts and theories, such as those 
conveyed under the terms ‘evolution,’ ‘natural selection,’ 
and ‘struggle for existence’ that such scientists explicitly 
rely. But it is not necessary to be eminent as a biologist, 
or even to have studied biology at all, in order to win the 
assurance that one is qualified to apply the standard of 
what is biologically natural to the practices and ideals of 
the non-scientific mob. A superficial acquaintance with - 
these biological commonplaces, added to the proud con- 
sciousness of being a ‘scientist’ is all that one needs. As 
a scientist, one tends to indorse without question or criti- 
cism the theories which appear to prevail in scientific cir- 
cles. This loyalty of scientific men to what appears to 
them the cause of science can be accounted for with little 
difficulty, and within due limits may be recognized as 
excusable and even laudable. But this is clearly a case in 
which the students and practitioners of the science and art 
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of right living and of government, who may also claim to 
be scientists in their kind and degree, must feel that those 
limits have been flagrantly transgressed. I shall dwell no 
longer for the present on this instance of the appeal to 
nature except to mention that the response is, generally 
speaking, adverse to the claims of sympathy and to aspira- 
tions for social and national equality. 

The answer is not always, however, to this effect. Men 
who have devoted the best years of their lives to the nat- 
ural sciences are sometimes eminent in advancing what is 
ordinarily supposed to be the cause of human progress. 
Critical thinkers may detect some violence in the transi- 
tions which some of these scientists profess to effect from 
one sphere to another; and it may be allowed that it is not 
a small matter to exhibit in due logical relation the 
processes of non-human nature on the one hand, and the 
workings and aspirations of the human mind on the other. 
A more reverent attitude is imposed upon us in the pres- 
ence of a man like the Roman poet, Lucretius, who was at 
once an inspired natural philosopher, and a passionate 
teacher of humane ideals of conduct. We find in him not 
merely a juxtaposition but an intimate combination of the 
offices of scientist and moral teacher. While he is rap- 
turously pursuing the contemplation of the immense 
processes of nature, the stately ordering of causes and 
effects, he is, at the same time, directly inculcating or irre- 
sistibly inspiring such moral doctrines as the following: 
the vanity of luxury, riches, and power; the folly of fear- 
ing death; the pity of human suffering and wrong; the 
beauty of modesty, contentment, and fortitude; the noble 
joys of unpretentious rural life; the possession by animals 
of some of the most exquisite human qualities, and the vile- 
ness of man’s cruelty towards them. We may see from 
this instance what the character and the result of a mor- 
ally inspired appeal to nature may be, though it be made 
by a scientific thinker, whom we might justly call a mater- 
ialist. I must now pass on to notice the explicit repudia- 
tion by certain poets and scientists of the appeal to nature 
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as the basis of a philosophy of man and the state. Like 
the appeal to nature itself, its repudiation is in various 
instances very different in spirit and result. 

The name of Tennyson readily occurs to us, as of one 
who expressed in exquisite and memorable phrases the 
contrast between the cruelty of nature and the gentler 
affections and aspirations of mankind. That nature is 
‘red in tooth and claw’ has become one of the common- 
places of contemporary moralizing. For Tennyson the 
name of nature represented the processes, so stupendous 
and so pitiless, with which the biologizing imagination of 
the nineteenth century filled the remote recesses of historic 
and prehistoric time. To them were added, trivial in- 
deed in comparative magnitude, but of the utmost moral 
significance, the too palpably uneradicated instincts of 
human cruelty and greed which seemed to dominate the 
larger destinies of men and peoples: to the glorification 
of these instincts, we must add, the favorite poet of Eng- 
lish educated society rarely refused to dedicate the service 
of his song. 

Somewhat different in method, though not devoid of 
almost poetic passion, was the celebrated Romanes lec- 
ture of Professor Huxley, who, towards the end of a 
career devoted to the defense of Darwinism, startled his 
audience by inviting them to abandon the attempt to solve 
the problems of society by the help of the analogies of non- 
human nature. Man must look upon nature as his enemy, 
which it had been and must be his high prerogative to 
oppose and finally to subdue. Only by violating the 
apparent dictates of nature had man succeeded in achiev- 
ing anything definitely human. Nature and Man, Evolu- 
tion and Ethics were now irreconcilably opposed to each 
other. Nature and Man have been likewise opposed, but 
in a very different spirit, in a more recent Romanes lecture 
by Sir Ray Lankester. Man appears here as destined to 
become king and lord of nature, not by his superiority as 
a moral being, but by his intellectual preéminence, which 
will betray to him the most bewildering stratagems of his 
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dreaded antagonist. The attitude toward nature incul- 
cated by this scientist resembles very closely the passion 
of a hunter for his sport. The ruthless pursuit of natural, 
especially of bacteriological, science, should on his princi- 
ples speedily depose the humanities from their place in 
our schemes of education, and the state should endow un- 
stintingly the labors of those who occupy themselves with 
‘scientific research.’ 

We shall now pass to a very long and very important 
period in the history of the Western world, the period 
which extends from the beginnings of recorded Greek 
speculation to the end of the eighteenth century.’ During 
these many centuries, ‘nature,’ ‘the law of nature,’ ‘the 
natural rights of man’ and the like phrases were the 
watchwords and commonplaces of the philosophical dis- 
cussion of morals and politics. With very few exceptions, 
the Greek philosophers, the philosophers and jurists of 
the Greco-Roman world, and of Christian medixval 
Europe, all handled these conceptions, with variations, in- 
' deed, in methods and conclusions, but seldom if ever with 
any doubt as to their validity, and their necessity for the 
comprehension of moral and political problems. And in 
the centuries which followed the downfall of scholastic 
philosophy in Europe, the old phrases remained, and 
proved a light unto the path of some of the most important 
political thinkers of modern times. Both in Europe and 
the American colonies, the political discussions of the 
eighteenth century were filled with references to the nat- 
ural rights of mankind. Many prejudices beset the path 
of the student of eighteenth century political thought. 
The absurd notion that the natural rights of man were a 
peculiar invention of the perniciously ‘logical’ French 
mind, and wholly alien to the ‘positive’ Anglo-Saxon spirit 
is dealt with as it deserves in the first chapter of Pro- 
fessor Ritchie’s ‘‘Natural Rights.’’ I should wish espe- 





The second date at least can only be approximate. Bentham, as is 
well known, attacked the notion of ‘natural law’ from the first. 
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cially to insist, not only with regard to eighteenth century 
political philosophy, but to the whole of modern philoso- 
phy, that the ignoring of the immediate source of its con- ¢ 
ceptions in the philosophy of the middle ages is an error 
no less mischievous, from the point of view of theory, than 
it is perverse historically. The full meaning and value of 
the doctrine of natural rights, the irresistible attraction 
which it possessed in the past, the mighty changes 
which have come to pass under its inspiration, can be 
rightly understood only if we acquaint ourselves with the 
various expressions which it assumed in the course of its 
long history, and particularly with the way in which it 
presented itself to its noblest exponents. If we think 
of a law which is externally valid and unchangeable, 
standing alone and perpetually challenging the various 
and fluctuating institutions of mankind: a law which is 
harmonious not only with the constitution of man, but 
with the constitution of the universe in which he lives; we 
shall, in my opinion, at once recognize that it is in the 
highest degree attractive and congenial to our nature at 
our best moments. So much so that I am disposed to be 
impatient of our practice of tracing the development of 
doctrines merely by the aid of fragments from the writ- 
ings of one reputed philosopher after another. The best 
history of philosophical doctrines would be a history which 
exhibited some permanent demand of human nature which 
such doctrines are only an imperfect attempt to embody. 
Mankind does not learn even all its philosophy from the 
philosophers: on the contrary, the philosopher’s work is 
often a very infirm endeavor to analyze and dissect 
thoughts which are living and ‘working,’ to use the lan- 
guage of the ‘pragmatists,’ in the world around him. That 
the popular mind has its infirmities, and that it displays 
them in its use of this conception of nature, I have already 
hinted, and hope later on to enforce. But I should be glad 
if we could approach the beautiful passage, which I am 
about to quote, with the reverence of the common man, and 
without too eager a desire to rend it into philosophic 
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morsels. This fragment from a lost work of Cicero has 
been preserved for us by one of the Christian fathers. Its 
citation by Lactantius is significant; and the passage rep- 
resents very faithfully the attitude of the philosophic 
Roman jurist and the attitude at a later time of the philo- 
sophic Christian moralist to the Law of Nature. 


There is indeed a veritable law, a true rule of reason, in harmony with 
nature, unchanging and eternal, which by its command should summon us 
to our duty, and by its prohibition warn us from doing wrong; but though 
it does not command or dissuade good men in vain, it fails to move the 
wicked by command or prohibition. This law may not be counteracted, 
nor repealed as to any part, nor wholly annulled. Nor again can we by 
senate or people be exempted from this law. And we need seek none other 
to explain to us or to interpret this law; nor will it be one law at Rome, 
another at Athens, one law in our time and another law in time to come; 
but one law, eternal and imperishable, it will bind all peoples in every age. 
And God, the author, the judge and the enactor of this law, will be thus 
in a manner the common governor and commander of all men: and he who 
will not obey this law will become an alien to his very self; and by this 
fact, he will pay the uttermost penalties, though he escape all else that is 
reputed punishment. 


This noble passage will I trust awaken our admiration 
for its author and our interest in the doctrine which he so 
eloquently expounds. 

We may now inquire what may be understood or im- 
plied in the thought of a law of nature as here expounded. 
It regards man as a member not only of some particular 
state or nation, but of a vast society embracing not only 
all existing humanity but humanity past, present, and 
future. He is also a member of a still wider society, of 
the whole order of nature, and his ultimate standard of 
right and wrong is the harmony of his activities with this 
mighty order. To set impulse or habit or the practices of 
our small society, or again the supposed iron necessities 
of our own state, above the claims of universal humanity, 
or the just claims of beings physically in our power, is to 
do violence to this great harmony and to ourselves: by so 
doing we become, in Cicero’s graphic phrase, exiles from 
ourselves. Such a conception of right conduct is at once 
cosmical and humanistic, neither setting non-human nature 
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above man, nor man above nature. It was under the in- 
fluence of ideas such as these that Roman law from being 
the capricious and largely irrational code of a petty 
municipality became the law of civilized Europe and the 
model of later jurisprudence. It was such a conception 
likewise that was used by the men who voiced most effec- 
tively the demand of the modern world for more humanity 
and more fairness in the conduct of government and in the 
relations of states to each other. It is still, I believe, the 
most attractive embodiment of the demand for equality 
between one man and another, and for the recognition of 
the rights of animals to our protection and fellowship. 
It is quite consistent with this doctrine of a Law of Na- 
ture, to recognize that man has on the whole advanced and 
is still advancing in the knowledge of nature as here un- 
derstood, and of himself. Indeed I would insist very 
strongly that if the conception of a Law of Nature is to 
flourish in the future, it must, as it was in its best days, be 
combined with aspirations for the improvement of human 
life, with a willingness to recognize new conditions and 
problems, and to learn new commandments, positive and 
negative. It would indeed be deplorable if the notion con- 
tinued to be used, as it is now used by its chief profes- 
sional adherents, mainly to buttress traditional beliefs 
and practices. A believer in the law of nature may main- 
tain that it is an ideal by which human life is consciously 
and unconsciously guided, and to the attainment of which 
past and existing institutions have been increasingly 
adequate means. It is important, however, to mention a 
belief which has been very widespread, which was held by 
Plato and by the Apostle Paul, and which appears in the 
speculations of many poets and thinkers as well as in many 
religions and myths. This is the belief in a past Golden 
Age, in which men lived in harmony with nature and with 
each other. It is not now very commonly found among 
thinkers of repute, and, as I have said, it is not essential 
to a belief in the Law of Nature. But a remarkable and 
very interesting exception may be mentioned, namely, Sir 
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William Ramsay, who, in an article in The Contemporary 
Review for September, 1907, argues on historical grounds 
in favor of the view of St. Paul. He points to the pre- 
historic civilization of the Mediterranean basin, and to 
the wonderful heritage handed down to the people who 
inhabited that region in the historic period: for example, 
what are we to think of the people who planted the olive, 
a tree which requires the most assiduous care, and which 
does not bear fruit for fifty years? In respect of the arts 
and humanities of life, the story of these peoples does for 


many centuries present the impression of progressive: 


degradation and loss; and the tradition of a better time 
in the past may well have rested on something more than 
fantastic aspiration. Mr. Alfred Benn, Professor Julius 
Beloch, and others have noted an improvement in Greek 
life and manners from the sixth century B. C. onwards; 
and it is interesting to notice with them, that this was the 
time in which philosophy was active, and in which the 
conception of nature as the standard of right and wrong 
was inculcated. 

Without committing myself to Sir William Ramsay’s 
views, I should like to mention a thought which has often 
occurred to myself: namely, that we are apt greatly to un- 
derestimate the debt which we owe to our primitive fore- 
fathers in respect of the simpler and more fundamental 
arts of life. Such men cannot, I should think, have spent 
their lives in a series of blundering experiments; they must 
have possessed some such sure instincts as we admire in 
some of the animals and in some rare instances among our 
own contemporaries. I would suggest that the greatest 
contributions to the fabric of human knowledge and cul- 
ture have been made and will in the future be made by men 
of pure and reverent mind, sympathetic and responsive to 
the moral and physical harmonies of the world. The 
great biologists of the future, like their great predeces- 
sors in the past, will be naturalists, students of life in the 
full sense, and not theorists of the laboratory. This leads 
me to mention a matter which has often been discussed 
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with much heat and mutual satisfaction to the disputants 
in connection with this very subject of natural rights, 
namely, the treatment by man of the lower animals. In 
recent times there has been much improvement in the opin- 
ions and practices of our societies in respect of the ani- 
mals. There can, however, be no doubt that man’s rela- 
tions to the animals underwent in the past a grievous 
change for the worse. Among other proofs of this may 
be cited the success of primitive man in taming diverse 
species of animals, and making of them not so much his 
servants as his friends. Professor Gilbert Murray finds 
traces of this decline in the early Greek epic; and he very 
suggestively explains the habitual and, as we call it, otiose 
application of characteristic epithets to the domestic ani- 
mals. We are apt to glide over and finally to ‘skip’ such 
epithets as ‘crumple-horned’ which Homer applies to cat- 
tle; the intuitive genius of Professor Murray sees in it a 
survival of the happy time when the Greek husbandman 
greeted his cow with words importing ‘Good-morning, 
Crumple!’ However this may be, I should like to express 
my conviction that an essential condition to the harmony 
of man with himself and his fellows is that he should 
strive towards peace and understanding with nature, and 
especially with his so-called ‘dumb’ fellow-animals, ad- 
mitting them to share, as far as they are able and pro- 
gressively become able to share, in the rights and privi- 
leges of members in the great community of nature. 
Herein lies a surer hope for human dignity and progress 
than in the cultivation of a spirit of proud dominion, which 
becomes, as experience daily teaches, by easy gradations 
the spirit of lust and ruthlessness, blunting all moral sen- 
sibility and perverting every noble instinct. May we not 
hope that as human life becomes more responsive to the 
life which surrounds it, a life in some ways better ordered 
than our own, we shall develop sure intuitions and noble 
instincts which will put our petty and baffled calculations 
to shame? 

T must also refer to another belief which has been from 
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time to time associated with the appeal to nature in morals 
and politics: that is the belief that the right ordering of 
human life demands simplicity in our normal wants and 
surroundings, and that in particular, the laboring peo- 
ple are, through the greater naturalness of their lives, 
more accessible than other classes to moral appeal and 
richer in moral insight and virtue. Such a belief was 
held and very persuasively enforced by a great moral and 
political teacher, Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose remark- 
able gifts and experience of life, I may add, made him 
especially well qualified to judge of what he was saying. 
We must, of course, admit the great diversity of moral 
endowment as between the members of any particular sec- 
tion of the community. We must admit, further, the enor- 
mous strength of brute habit and convention in all classes 
including the manual workers ; and in recent times, in par- 
ticular, forces have been at work no less adverse to what 
we might expect to be the special virtues of the workers 
than to the virtues of us all. At the same time many close 
observers of life have been found to indorse this judgment 
of Rousseau’s; and it is pretty generally recognized by 
thoughtful people that luxury and dominion, the con- 
sciousness of being able to claim the services of others for 
every irksome business, are very powerful adversaries of 
moral sensibility and effective good will. Again, the in- 
herent moral perversity of living wholly on the labor of 
others is being recognized no less eagerly than its 
economic and social mischievousness. We may notice 
further the greater honor which is now paid in theory, 
and, to a less extent, in practice, to bodily labor and skill: 
the recognition by many not only of the physical but of the 
intellectual and moral profit which they derive from 
the practice of some manual occupation, and especially 
from such practice as a means of livelihood. And 
finally the gross injustice, the clumsy and offensive 
patronage, which is characteristic of persons who have 
lived apart from the hardships and joys of common 
humanity, are phenomena so palpable and so painful that 
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I am fain for both reasons to dwell no longer in this con- 
nection upon them. 

Certain perversions of the conception of the Law of 
Nature demand our attention. That they are perversions 
of a worthy impulse is a hypothesis which I would invite 
you not from the outset to close your minds to; for I am 
aware how strong the tendency is to explain our moral be- 
liefs and ideals as developments or products of non-moral 
feelings, associations, and the like. We will first take the 
most popular perversion. We tend very commonly to 
treat as natural those beliefs or practices or institutions 
to which we have been accustomed, and those which are to 
us strange as unnatural. In this matter, as in others, 
habit is shown as elevated into ‘a second nature.’ 

To the unreflective, that which is to him established and 
customary appears natural, that which is strange, unnat- 
ural, inspiring the appropriate emotions of amusement 
or annoyance, or acute resentment. We may not indi- 
vidually have experienced anything quite so terrifying in 
this way as the visitor to a ‘black’ country, who was 
greeted with the cry, ‘‘ ’Ere’s a stranger: let’s ’eave ’arf 
a brick at ’im’’; but a little reflection on what has hap- 
pened to ourselves or even on what we on certain occasions 
have felt, will satisfy us that such an event does not vio- 
late human analogies; and that, extreme though it is, it 
belongs to what Aristotle, speaking of the imaginative 
license of poets, called oia &y yévoro. If we are strang- 
ers, we are at once, to those unfamiliar with a variety of 
persons, incongruous and disquieting. If our appearance 
or dress or habits are unusual, we may excite any degree 
of emotion ranging from mild wonder or annoyance to awe 
or consternation. Among genial people we may escape 
with the rather humiliating satisfaction of being ac- 
counted ‘funny.’ In any case, we are reckoned as not 
natural. 

I may cite an instance or two which will illustrate this 
tendency. The monoglot Englishman is apt to find a 
divergence from the singularly inconsistent English pro- 
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nunciation of written characters not only surprising,—for 
that the foreigner might forgive him,—but grotesque. 
If he fails in his first unguided attempt to pronounce a for- 
eign word, which he sees in print, he may and often does 
give up for ever the attempt to pronounce it, even though 
the sounds required are extremely easy and used by him 
every day of his life. Even this is not all: he finds the 
foreign pronunciation absurd and sometimes ludicrous,— 
in any case, not natural. If the grammar of a strange 
language exhibits some divergence from English usage, 
he is quite likely to wonder whether the strange language 
is properly a language at all: at all events, I do not know 
how otherwise to explain a question asked of me by a 
patronizing Englishman in the train,—whether Welsh 
really was a language, and whether it had any grammar! 
I cite this experience not because of the manifold ignor- 
ance which it illustrates, but because it shows in what 
grooves our intellectual no less than our moral and politi- 
cal reactions tend to run. The more ignorant or indolent 
we are, the readier we are to adjudicate upon what is new 
with reference to what we conceive as the natural, which 
is in that case nothing other than that to which we are 
accustomed. Certain other perversions have already been 
illustrated. The supremacy of the selfish instincts of the 
individual or of the particular society have been pro- 
claimed to be the only lessons which ‘nature’ has to teach 
the human race. On the other hand, the tendency to con- 
sider the moral nature of man from a cosmical point of 
view has given to certain moral philosophies a fatalist or 
quietist direction, which finds its extreme perhaps in what 
is said to be the dominant character of certain Indian re- 
ligions. In modern philosophy the name of nature is apt 
to convey a fatalist or monistic implication; it suggests to 
us a system of inexorable causes and effects, in which 
human history, morality, institutions and laws are ab- 
sorbed. Nature meant for earlier ages, and often means 
in our own use of the term, the ideal or the normal, and 
it is only if this second use of the term can be maintained 
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that we can continue as philosophers to work with the 
conception of a law of nature. It is well known how Kant 
enforced the contrast between these two senses; in fact, 
the extreme opposition which Kant set up between science 
and morals, and between logic and ethics, may be very 
effectively exhibited as an expression of this conflict be- 
tween possible senses of the term nature.? This point of 
view is set forth in his usual forcible manner by the late 
Professor Ritchie (‘‘ Natural Rights,’’ p. 75) : 

I should distinguish as a fourth sense of the term ‘Nature’—the sense 
in which Nature represents our ideal of what ought to be, whether it 
actually exists as a fact or not. ... Now it is in this fourth sense that 
Nature is properly and intelligibly used when a Law of Nature (Jus 
Naturale or Lex Naturalis) and Natural Rights are spoken of. And here, 
also, in the use of the term ‘law’ we have passed from the scientific sense 
of generalization, formula, statement of causal connection, etc., to the 
legal and ethical sense of the term, as command or expectation of some 
observance. If the term ‘natural rights’ were always confessedly used in 
this sense, and in this sense only, no objection could be taken to it, except 
that it was an ambiguous way of saying what might be less ambiguously 
expressed by a direct use of the term ‘ought.’ 

How Professor Ritchie uses the term ‘ought’ I will try 
presently to explain. But I would suggest here that such 
analyses as the above of ancient and historic conceptions 
are apt to become a kind of mental vivisection in which 
the genuinely vital processes are distorted and finally 
destroyed, the result appearing as an ingenious tabulation 
from which the life and the spirit have departed. The 
various senses of the term nature, the diverse functions 
which it discharges may, I say, stand to each other in 





? This is very clearly argued by an amazingly erudite Italian scholar, Pro- 
fessor Giorgio del Vecchio, in several works published in recent years in 
defense of the conception of Natural Law. I may refer more particularly to 
‘Tl Concetto della Natura e il Principio del Diritto’’ (1908). His main 
contention in this work is that the ambiguity of the term Nature has been 
resolved by the critical,—i. e., the Kantian,—philosophy: by bearing in 
mind Kant’s distinction between the phenomenal and the transcendental, 
or the natural as phenomenal and the natural as ideal we may avoid the 
ancient errors of the advocates of natural law, and set our use of the con- 
ception on a sound basis. While I recognize the acuteness and suggestive- 
ness of Kant’s distinctions, I could not attribute to them anything so 
nearly approaching finality as is apparently attributed by del Vecchio. 
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some more vital relation than the tabulations of the 
philosophers suggest. 

This survey of ours demands some fuller discussion of 
the characteristic doctrines of the powerful work which I 
have just quoted, which not only has peculiar merits of 
its own, but represents, with that degree of variation 
which might be expected from a very fresh and individual 
mind, the leading principles of what was and perhaps is 
the main tendency in the British philosophy of our time. 
Its author seems to have been by nature much more a pub- 
licist and social critic than an original and penetrating 
philosopher. His metaphysical doctrines are in great 
measure borrowed and only partially assimilated; nor are 
they, it seems to me, brought into any very vital relation 
with his political doctrines. Mr. Ritchie’s doctrine of 
rights and the relation of rights to Nature or the Universe 
may be summed up as follows: 

(1) He holds that human actions, beliefs, institutions, 
etc., are parts of the natural order, that they are linked to- 
gether with each other and with the rest of the universe 
by an inexorable progression of causes and effects.* In 
this sense, all human institutions, past, present, and 
future, have been, are, and will be alike natural. 

(2) It follows from this that whatever has been was 
right, or as right as could be,—from the ‘ultimate’ per- 
fection of the universe it must have been perfectly right,— 
in its time and place; and the future which we hope will be 
different from the present will certainly be different, but 
only as may comport with the order of Nature: the future, 
like the past, will be what it must be. 

(3) That ‘ought’ can in these circumstances mean any- 
thing of importance is difficult to understand. Professor 
Ritchie’s explanation of ‘ought’ differs in substance from 





* Professor Ritchie does not believe in the ‘ultimate’ reality of time, which 
denial would if kept continually in mind greatly embarrass his argument. 
I need not dwell upon this, as Professor Ritchie makes no special or even 
serious contribution to the question. 
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hedonistic and some other ‘naturalist’ explanations of 
moral ideas, but its form and logical articulation is as 
‘naturalistic’ as could be. He starts not from the indi- 
vidual on the one hand or from the universe on the other, 
and not even from the human race, but from the particu- 
lar state to which an individual belongs. Human beings 
possess no rights except as members of a society, and a - 
right which is not socially recognized is a contradiction 
in terms.* 

(4) It appears, however, that a choice or apparent choice 
may be presented to society between laws which tend to 
preserve and laws which tend to destroy it. The 
former laws may, if we forget our fatalist view of history, 
be treated as the laws which ought to be established. 
Similarly an individual may violate the established laws 
of his state if there is sufficient social sanction for such 
violation, and if his action tends to the preservation of his 
state. 

(5) In providing for the future, states and individuals 
must submit to the guidance of historians and scientists. 
Historians can exhibit the successes and failures of states 
in the past in securing their own preservation. Science 
can provide the practical means for preserving societies 
in the future. This extreme deference on the part of a 
moral philosopher to historians and scientists, seems to 
me, as indeed it must seem to many of the men thus hon- 
ored, very ill-founded. One need not be especially cyni- 
cal or sceptical to recognize: (1) that our data for the 
investigation of historical problems, and for the applica- 
tion of the ‘lessons’ of history to our own day are slight, 





‘This contention of the historical school of law and right is opposed not 
only to the old doctrines of a law of nature, but to the fundamental moral 
convictions of mankind. As we have seen, the distinction of what ought to 
be from what is does not really comport with Professor Ritchie’s philosophy. 
The making of ‘ought’ and right dependent on the recognition of society, 
instead of claiming the recognition of society for what is right is a per- 
version so grotesque that it amounts to a reductio ad absurdum of Professor 
Ritchie’s political philosophy. 
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and likely to yield conclusions which vary according to 
the moral and political predilections of the investigator; 
(2) that without moral ideals we shall not in general seek 
for or discern in historical records the facts which bear 
upon our own moral problems; (3) that the same holds 
of the investigation of facts open to contemporary inspec- 
tion in so far as these facts have any direct bearing upon 
conduct; for it is only to the person who possesses some 
standard of moral valuation that it will occur to derive 
conclusions respecting conduct from what he observes,— 
and if his standard is defective, his conclusions will reflect 
the defects of his standard. To the facts ascertained by 
historian or scientist we shall apply our own moral stand- 
ard, and we shall consider ourselves justified in doing so, 
as well as in making allowance for the sources of self- 
deception which especially beset the professional worker 
in any department of knowledge. 

(6) Non-human nature, for example, the other animals, 
can be allowed no rights against man, nor has man any 
duties towards the animals; for animals are not members 
of human societies. In making allowance, as indeed he 
was bound to do, if his system of political thought was not 
to be many centuries behind the time, for our actual rec- 
ognition of the rights of persons who are not members of 
our own states, and of states other than our own, Pro- 
fessor Ritchie submits that this is because we recognize 
a larger human society of which these are ‘potential’ 
members. In like manner, many of his readers will claim 
that our recognition of the rights of animals, of the exist- 
ence of which, as a fact, there can be no question what- 
ever, in spite of the arguments of scientists and philoso- 
phers, is based on the conception of a wider society than 
the narrow human society to which we politically belong. 
Professor Ritchie’s extreme attitude towards the animals 
is, in fact, exceptional among any thoughtful people; but 
it resembles that of Sir Ray Lankester, to whom likewise 
the animals appear as mere objects for human use, wholly 
subservient to the supposed good of man. 
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The inferiority of these opinions in an ethical and even 
in an intellectually satisfying sense to the conception of 
a Law of Nature as expounded by Cicero, for example, is 
so manifest that I need not now dwell much longer upon 
them. We may note especially the fatalist view of his- 
tory, the narrow utilitarianism, the elevation of man above 
his non-human environment, only to subject him to the 
university professor, the scientist, and to the current 
opinions of ‘respectable’ society. Professor Ritchie’s 
philosophy requires him to approve of every wrong com- 
mitted in the name of the state in the past; for example, 
of the slavery of the Greco-Roman world, and he duly 
pays the tribute demanded. He implies that slavery will 
again become right if the interests of society demand it. 
It is clear that such a philosophy could be used to argue 
away every human claim to justice and right. That he 
did not on the whole so use it, I gladly recognize. But I 
must be allowed to say that it was not under the inspira- 
tion of philosophies such as his that any of the victories 
of humanity have been won. 

In conclusion I would urge my hearers as philosophers 
to keep a close watch on the use and abuse by themselves 
or others of the appeal to nature in ethics and politics, 
and not to suppose that philosophic criticism has as yet 
banished it to the dust heap of terminological curiosities. 
On the contrary, it is alive in the popular, the scientific, 
and the philosophic thought of our day, and according to 
the mind which employs it is the response which it evokes. 
I have tried to show that its right use has been associated 
with some of the noblest thoughts and movements in the 
history of mankind; and I now conclude with expressing 
my hope that our philosophers will use it aright and thus 
rescue it from those who would debase the currency on 
which the commerce of human thought depends. 


W. J. Roserts. 


Untversitry Cotiece, CarpirF, WALES. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL BASIS OF ETHICS. 
CHARLES A, ELLWOOD. 


pene thesis of this paper is, to use the language of a 
recent writer, that ‘‘we live in a system, and to 
achieve right ends, or any rational ends whatever, we 
must learn to understand that system.’’' That is to say, 
conduct, being activity of social importance, must, so far 
as it is thought out, be based upon social knowledge, 
knowledge of the interrelations of men; a science of the 
right or wrong of conduct, accordingly, must be based 
upon sociological knowledge. 

In undertaking the discussion of our subject, it will be 
well to define, perhaps rather carefully, what we mean by 
ethics and sociology. By sociology the writer means the 
general science which deals with the laws or principles of 
social organization, on the one hand, and of social evolu- 
tion on the other.2 More narrowly defined, it is the 
science which deals with the origin and development, 
structure and function of the forms of association. Inas- 
much as sociology is a positive science, it depends for its 
principles of interpretation upon the two antecedent 
sciences of biology and psychology. It is, therefore, ap- 
proximately correct to say that sociology is the biology 
and psychology of the social life. Its problems are, on 
the one hand, as we have already indicated, those of the 
order or organization of society, including both structural 
and functional aspects; on the other, those of social origin 
and development, that is, of social evolution in the broad 
sense of the orderly changes in the social life. This is 
sociology in the narrow sense, its chief problem being, as 
has just been indicated, that of social evolution. So- 
ciology is, however, sometimes used in a broad sense as a 





* Cooley ‘‘Social Organization,’’ p. 21. 
? See the writer’s paper on ‘‘Sociology: Its Problems and Its Relations,’’ 
in the American Journal of Sociology, November, 1907. 
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collective name for all of the social sciences,—the sciences 
that have directly to do in any way with the phenomena 
of man’s collective life, such as economics and politics, 
for example. It is believed that it will lead to no con- 
fusion if in the discussion of our topic ‘sociology’ or 
‘sociological’ is sometimes used in this broader sense as 
referring to the entire body of organized knowledge 
about human society. 

By ethies the writer understands the science of right 
and wrong conduct, whether for the individual or for a 
group of individuals. Ethics, according to this view, 
would be, of course, a science of moral values, of moral 
norms and ideals. It might, therefore, be properly 
éalled, as it often has been, ‘a normative science,’ since it 
seeks to establish norms or standards for human conduct. 
This is not, of course, denying that ethics has descriptive 
portions, but these deseriptive portions are strictly sub- 
ordinated to its normative aspects, because the real prob- 
lems of ethics are normative. Ethics, as a science, may 
be properly considered to include a discussion of the 
origin and development of moral ideas and ideals, but 
such a descriptive ethics is but one of the many social 
sciences which deal with man’s collective life. Beyond 
these descriptive portions of ethics, then, are the ques- 
tions of the nature and validity of morat-ideals, the ends 
of action, the norms by which conduct is to be judged, and 
the like. These normative problems are usually consid- 
ered to be the central problems of ethics; and ethics in 
this sense is evidently not dealing with a special aspect 
or phase of man’s collective life, but rather with the ideal 
for individual and social life generally. Ethics, in its 
normative aspect, presents itself, therefore, not so much 
as a special social or historical science, but as a science 
lying beyond all of the positive sciences of human society, 
and to which all of them lead up. 

The writer is well aware that there are those who de- 
clare that there can be no such thing as a normative 
science; that this involves a contradiction in terms, for all 
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norms and standards, or ideals, rest upon the arbitrary 
appreciations of the individual, or, as Mr. G. Lowes Dick- 
inson would say, upon ‘the dogma of personality.’ Of 
course, if this is true, philosophical thinkers of every sort 
should renounce the attempt to establish a science of 
ethics. It seems, however, to the writer, that such a posi- 
tion as this is essentially at variance with all that we know 
of human nature and of human knowledge. All knowl- 
edge, in a certain sense, as we shall endeavor to show later, 
_ is busy establishing norms or standards by which processes 

’may be measured or judged. It would be strange if the 
norms set up upon the basis of our knowledge of human 
nature and human society should be so much less trust- 
worthy than the norms obtained by the physical sciences. 
It is true that such norms established through scientific 
knowledge afford no adequate sanction for conduct; for 
sanction must ever be primarily a subjective and indi- 
vidual matter, resting upon feeling.* Because a scientific 
norm fails to furnish a particular individual with an 
adequate sanction or imperative for his action is, there- 
fore, no indication that scientific norms and normative 
science are impossible. A man may drink water contain- 
ing typhoid germs because the germ theory of disease has 
appealed to him as nonsense, yet the standards established 
by the normative science of hygiene retain their scientific 
validity in spite of that particular individual’s rejection 
of them. So, too, a man may decide that because alcoholic 
beverages do him no harm he sees no reason why their use 
should be discountenanced in the mass of men. Never- 
theless, a standard of scientific validity for the relation of 
the mass of men to alcohol may be reached regardless of 
whether any particular individual accepts it or not. An 
individual may even commit suicide or murder and argue 
that from his point of view his act is justifiable, but the 
judgment of such an individual in no way impairs the val- 





*It is the wrong use of this psychological fact which particularly vitiates 
many of the arguments used against an ethics based upon the positive 
sciences. 
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idity of a scientific judgment as to the danger of such acts 
to society, any more than the arbitrary judgment of a man 
concerning impure water will invalidate the judgment of 
scientific hygiene as to the relation between bodily health 
and pure water. The various arguments that are used, 
therefore, to deny the existence of scientific norms or 
standards in all aspects of the life process would destroy 
the possibility of all scientific knowledge. While norma- 
tive sciences are not concerned with establishing laws of 
a mechanical character, they are concerned with estab- 
lishing principles and standards by which activity may be 
judged and controlled. The normative sciences are, there- 
fore, indispensable links between the pure sciences, the 
sciences of pure theory on the one hand, and the applied 
sciences, the sciences immediately connected with prac- 
tical arts, on the other. 

Now, if ethics, the normative science of human conduct, 
is not to base itself upon metaphysics primarily, then the 
question becomes, upon which of the pure sciences will it 
base itself? No one would contend that ethics can find 
any adequate basis in chemistry or physics. The ques- 
tion, therefore, reduces itself to whether ethics as a science 
of moral values should be based upon biology, psychology, 
or sociology, using all of these terms in their broad sense. 

Scientific ethics must, indeed, rest to some extent upon 
biology. A part of our ethical valuations are unquestion- 
ably closely connected with those which are furnished by 
personal, public, and racial hygiene. All that would be 
claimed in this paper is that biology does not furnish an 
adequate basis for ethics, and that in so far as it furnishes 
the basis at all, it is on the side of the biology of the col- 
lective life process, not biology in its individual aspects. 
The inadequacy of biology as a basis for establishing 
norms of conduct is so generally recognized that the point 
need not be argued at length. The consideration of such 
simple elementary immoral acts as lying, stealing, dis- 
loyalty, all show that the ground for the reprobation of 
these acts is only remotely, if it is at all, biological. 
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Psychology has, of recent years, been brought forward 
as the chief claimant to be the basis of the scientific theory 
of morals, and if psychology were used in a broad enough 
sense, perhaps there would be little reason to object to the 
claim ; but psychology as it has come to be defined by the 
professional psychologists, means the science of the forms 
and processes of consciousness; that is, psychology is the 
science of immediate experience, and as such necessarily 
becomes in practice a science of individual human nature 
in its conscious aspects. The problems of psychology are, 
in other words, problems of the individual mind, or of 
consciousness. It is not concerned, primarily at least, 
with the interrelations of individuals. As the science of 
consciousness, psychology, of course, can throw light upon 
the origin and development of moral ideas and ideals and 
especially upon the immediate sense of oughtness or obli- 
gation which frequently accompanies moral acts. The 
instincts, moreover, as has often been insisted, are without 
doubt sources of crude moral judgments. Much is said 
about the essentially ‘inner nature’ of morality; but this 
cannot mean that morality is wholly subjective in its 
nature, or that moral ideals are genetically developed by 
purely individual processes. If morality has an ‘inner’ 
nature, it has equally a ‘social’ nature. Psychology can- 
not possibly explain the grounds upon which ideals are 
evaluated without reference to the collective life. It is 
only when psychology turns from the individual to the 
mass of individuals and attempts to explain the collective 
life process that it becomes capable of explaining the 
origin of concrete moral values; but such psychology is 
sociology. 

Sociology, then, as the psychology and biology of the 
collective life, must furnish the immediate positive 
foundation for a science of ethics. As has just been im- 
plied, moral values no more than other values, are a crea- 
tion of the individual consciousness. All values that are 
socially recognized are undoubtedly products of the col- 
lective consciousness, that is, they are products of the 
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interaction of many individual consciousnesses. Just as 
economic values are formed, not upon the basis of indi- 
vidual utility, but upon the basis of collective utilities, so 
moral values are formed not upon the basis of innate ten- 
dencies or intuitions of the individual, but upon the basis 
of the conditions of collective life generally. We cannot 
explain our system of moral values, in other words, with- 
out going over from individual psychology to social psy- 
chology. All values, then, that are generally accepted are Lb 
an outcome of collective life processes, not merely of indi- 
vidual life processes. 

This is shown in another way through the fact that it is 
impossible to study those collective processes without per- 
ceiving the immanent values. It is impossible, for exam- 
ple, to study social organization without perceiving social 
maladjustments or possible economies not realized. It is 
impossible to study social changes without seeing advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous adjustments. It is impossi- 
ble also to study the various types of social organization 
without indicating the superiority and inferiority of the 
various types, or to formulate a theory of social progress 
without implications of social obligation. This is not say- 
ing that it is mere social knowledge itself which leads to 
perceiving social maladjustments or economies not real- 
ized, but it is saying that, given the constitution of the , 
human mind as it is, there immediately spring from our 
knowledge of social conditions certain perceptions of bet- 
terment, amelioration, or ideals; and these perceptions of 
improvement are not different in character from the per- 
ceptions of improvement which a physical scientist may 
get when he is studying a machine like a steam engine. 
Given, in other words, the ordinarily accepted ends of 
activity such as survival, harmony, and efficiency, which 
the common sense view of the world leads practically all 
men to accept, then there springs spontaneously from 
social knowledge a perception of ethical truth; that is, a 
system of ethics grows spontaneously out of a system of 
sociology. The human mind being constructed as it is, 
Vol. XX.—No. 3. 21 
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the attempt to exclude ethical implications from sociology 
is, therefore, futile and childish, and in the writer’s opin- 
ion, undesirable. It is the business of sociology to _fur- 
nish the foundation for ethics, and on the other hand, it 
isthe business of ethics to take the ethical implications 
which sociology affords, develop them, criticise and har- 
monize them. An ethics worked out upon the basis of the 
knowledge furnished by the natural sciences will make a 
larger use, therefore, of sociological knowledge than of 
any other form of scientific knowledge. 

It is evident from what has been said that the present 
writer does not believe that judgments of fact and judg- 
ments of value can be separated in any such way as some 
writers have maintained. Knowledge of values grows 
directly out of knowledge of facts, and all generally ac- 
cepted valuations, as has just been said, are collective 
processes having reference to the totality of life condi- 
tions. It is impossible to have knowledge of facts with- 
out judgments of value becoming more or less attached to 
those facts. In other words, judgments of value inevitably 
mediate between action, on the one hand, and pure or 
theoretical knowledge, on the other. The normative 
sciences, as we have just said, are necessary links between 
the pure and the applied sciences. Judgments of moral 
values are not so distinct, either, from judgments of other 
sorts of value. A judgment that expresses social malad- 
justment with reference to a certain type of social organi- 
zation is not clearly separable from a judgment of moral 
evil. The social and the moral are, indeed, so closely 
related that they cannot be separated. The moral springs 
not only directly out of the social, that is, out of the inter- 
relations between individuals, but it has reference to the 
social in that the moral functions to bring about a new 
and higher type of the social. The moral is, therefore, 
inseparable from the social, and moral values and norms 
cannot be understood except as they are understood as 
social values and norms. Moral values, therefore, mediate 
between social knowledge and social activity, and ethics 
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as a science is midway between the practical social sciences 
and the pure, or theoretical social sciences. 

All science, as we have already asserted, is busy estab- 
lishing implicit norms; thus the biological sciences are 
continually establishing norms with reference to survival; 
physical anthropology, for example, shows certain limits 
of stature for man beyond which he cannot vary and sur- 
vive. It has been established inductively that individuals 
under four feet and over six feet seven inches are in- 
capable of surviving as types because they are sterile. If 
some one says that adult individuals of three feet six 
inches are normal, the biologists will simply laugh at 
him. And if again some one declared that his ideal was 
individuals seven feet in height, the biologists might well 
regard him as either lacking in knowledge or in common 
sense. The limits of normality as regards heights for 
adult individuals are then, between four feet and six feet 
seven inches. Variations beyond these limits the biologist 
does not hesitate to call abnormal, but within the limits 
of four feet, on the one hand, and six feet seven inches on 
the other, judgments might well differ as to what the ideal 
height of an individual should be. Some might say six 
feet, some five and one-half feet, and biology probably 
could not decide between these ideals, although it might 
exclude, possibly, certain statures which approach the 
limits of normality on either side. Therefore, the ideal 
must lie within the limits of the normal, so far as normal- 
ity is measured by the test of species survival, and this is 
the test which the biological sciences are coming more and 
more to apply in determining the normal. 

Now, the bearing of all of these things upon the science 
of ethics is manifestly this, that the natural sciences, 
whether we like it or not, are establishing certain stand- 
ards of normality for their own purposes; especially are 
biology, psychology, and sociology doing this; but these 
implied norms do not themselves constitute a science of 
ethics. They must rather be taken and worked over, 
criticised, and harmonized by a distinct discipline, an in- 
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dependent science, ethics. But one can see at once that 
the norms and ideals which ethics finally works out can- 
not be something entirely different from those which the 
natural sciences have furnished it as its raw material to 
work over. The moral ideal must lie, as has been well 
said, within the limits of the socially possible ;* moreover, 
it must also lie within the limits of social normality, for 
the advance of social knowledge is continually showing 
that certain social types can survive only under certain 
conditions and that under other conditions they are dis- 
tinctly abnormal. With reference to the test of ultimate 
social survival, then, sociology conceivably can deliver 
judgments as unquestionable as any now delivered by the 
biological sciences. The moral ideal must fall somewhere 
within the limits which sociology determines as conducive 
to ultimate social survival. In practice no one rejects 
this. The age is gone by when we can argue for the mor- 
ality of things which evidently conduce to social deteriora- 
tion and extinction, but it may well be that within the 
limits of the socially normal there are possible several 
ideals, and if this is possible, then it is the function of 
ethics to evaluate these several ideals. The socially nor- 
mal may not, therefore, exactly coincide with the socially 
ideal, although we are still so far even from the socially 
normal that there are not wanting those to whom the nor- 
mal seems to be the ideal. 

Ethics, therefore, presents itself as a normative disci- 
pline lying beyond all of the social sciences. Inasmuch 
as all knowledge exists for the sake of activity, then all 
social knowledge exists for the sake of social action, but 
between social action and social knowledge must come an 
evaluating process which we call ethics. Ethics is not, 
therefore, as a science, simply one of the social sciences 
or subordinated in any way to the social sciences in gen- 
eral. On the contrary, in the writer’s view, the social 
sciences exist for the sake of furnishing the raw material 





* Hoffding, American Journal of Sociology, March, 1905. 
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for ethics. They all lead up to, and are in a sense sub- 
ordinate to, ethics, though this is not saying that ethics 
should dictate their methods or state their problems, for 
we know that pure science in order to obtain knowl- 
edge of facts and their relations, must be untrammeled 
in practical considerations. This, however, does not 
mean that the knowledge of facts and their relations 
when once discovered, will not be of the highest practical 
value. 

This view of ethics makes the connection between the 
social and moral life simple and explicit. The moral, in- 
deed, becomes simply the normative aspect of the social; 
and the moral virtues become, not abstract personal quali- 
ties, but concrete social values. The virtues, according to 
this view, are intimately associated with social] and even 
with institutional life. They are what fit and bind men 
together in harmonious relations. Accordingly, each 
form of association, and especially each institution, has its 
appropriate virtues, and these virtues, as we have said, 
are not mere abstractions, but are concrete realities in the Va 
social life. Thus, the family for example, has its appro- 
priate virtues. We cannot conceive such a virtue as 
chastity existing apart from such an institution as the 
family. While this virtue may have certain meta- 
physical implications, yet practically, chastity exists 
for the sake of the family and not merely as an abstract 
virtue in itself. Of course all the virtues are projec- 
tions into the ideal, of actual concrete relationships as we 
find them in the social life, and their full content and 
implications cannot be made out without the criticism of 
ethics. 

When we say that the business of ethics is to develop, 
criticise, and harmonize thé normative implications of 
the social ‘Sciences, the metaphysician may reply at once 
that such a task could not be carried out except upon the 
basis of metaphysics. We have not denied, at any time, 
that metaphysics must be the court of last resort for ethics 
as for all the sciences, and the very statement that ethics 
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must criticise the normative implications of other sciences 
implies, of course, that there is a work for metaphysics to 
do in ethics; but criticism need not be upon the basis of 
an absolute logic, and accordingly the critical work of 
ethics need not be necessarily of an ultimate or absolute 
character. It would seem, indeed, that the wisest course 
in the development of scientific ethics would be to develop 
and criticise the ethical implications of other sciences 
without appeal to metaphysical principles until the re- 
sources of other methods had been exhausted. The criti- 
cal method which is used more or less by all sciences that 
attempt to establish standards is not necessarily, then, 
metaphysical, although it becomes such, of course, when 
pushed to its final outcome. It is, then, not because ethics 
does not naturally lead into metaphysics that one would 
counsel the development of a non-metaphysical ethics, but 
because absolutistic or metaphysical ethics is, apparently, 
a final development in the construction of the science of 
ethics, which is naturally preceded by the construction of 
ja relative ethics based upon the natural sciences of 
* biology, psychology, and sociology. 

We have spoken a moment ago of the tendency of all 
sciences, especially of the social sciences, to establish 
norms, or standards, which it is the business_of ethics to 
develop, criticise, and harmonize. What standards, then, 
have the social sciences developed which can be of use to 
~ethics? While these standards are perhaps numerous 
anid more or less conflicting at the present time, it may be 
said that the general trend of the development of the scien- 
tific knowledge of human society is to establish three 
standards or norms, all of which have ethical implications ; 
social survival, social efficiency, and social harmony. Of 
these three, social survival i is, perhaps, the more important 
in the social sciences, just as species survival is the more 
important in the biological sciences. The sociologists 
generally tend more and more to judge a social type, or 
a species of social organization, high or low in the scale 
of social development according as it conduces to ultimate 
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survival or not. Thus the sociologist is busy making out 
a scale of social forms, some of which are ill adapted to 
survival under certain circumstances, and some of which 
are conceivably better adapted. However incomplete this 
work may be at the present time, it is certainly conceivably 
possible that sociological research will be able to show lim- 
its of survival for different types under certain circum- 
stances. While some social forms survive and are con- 
ducive to survival under conditions of savagery, these 
same social forms, of course, may be but poorly adapted 
to the more complex conditions of life. Thus the sociolo- 
gists are busy working out the by no means impossible 
problem of what types of social relationship, or forms of 
association, will conduce to the survival of a people in the 
long run. Certainly the ideals which ethics establishes 
must be within the limits of what sociology determines as 
conducive to ultimate survival. When any form of asso- 
ciation can be shown to be ill adapted to the survival of 
the group that accepts it, then certainly that form of asso- 
ciation cannot be accepted as the ethical ideal. Thus celi- 
bacy as a type of social relationship, no matter whether 
it be shown to be in accord with certain abstract meta- 
physical concepts or not, cannot be accepted as a moral 
ideal for the mass of mankind, or even for any national 
group, because celibacy is a form of association which 
dooms those who practice it to extinction. Celibacy is 
socially possible for any particular generation, but it is 
not within the limits of social survival and cannot, there- 
fore, possibly be accepted by ethics. 

It is conceivably possible, then, that sociological investi- 
gation will even in the near future mark out with a dis- 
tinctness and clearness that cannot be dismissed, the con- 
ditions of social survival, of social efficiency, and of social 
harmony; but it would be a mistake, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, to consider that these determinations would of them- 
selves constitute a science of ethics. No doubt, moral 
ideals may be tested by these standards of social normal- 
ity, but the moral ideals which ethics seeks to set forth 
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are evidently not necessarily identical with the conditions 
of social survival, efficiency, and harmony. 

In pointing out the conditions of social survival, social 
efficiency, and social harmony, sociology, of course, has 
nothing to say about these as obligations. Its point of 
view remains purely the natural science point of view, and 
if these are accepted as obligations, it must be because 
they appear naturally desirable. However, speaking 
from the standpoint of ethics, one might well contend that 
ethical ideals could certainly not be at variance with such 
natural social norms. Our ethical ideals must lie within 
the limits of the social survival, social efficiency, and social 
harmony of humanity, and not outside of them, if ethics 
is to be a science of the good for man. Ethical ideals, as 
has already been shown, are derived genetically from the 
social life and they must fall, moreover, within certain 
limits which natural science knowledge of human society 
imposes. Therefore, it is not too much to say that 
ethical ideals are to be derived by a process of criticism 
from social knowledge. This criticism, as we have al- 
ready pointed out, may become metaphysical if pushed to 
its ultimate limits, or it may be simply a relative criticism. 
In any case, if sociology, as the biology and psychology of 
the collective life, is the missing key for the development 
of the special social sciences, then it is also the missing 
key for the development of ethics as a science of social 
ideals. Ethics from this view, we repeat, presents itself 
as a great normative science lying beyond the pure or 
theoretical social sciences, and to which they all lead up. 
Ethics is, indeed, not so much the handmaid of these 
sciences as these sciences are handmaids of ethics. 

In this view there would seem to be but little to which 
the most enthusiastic champion of the position of ethics 
among the sciences could object to. Yet it is strange that 
we have even at the present time certain ethical thinkers 
who strenuously object to basing ethics in any sense upon 
sociology or the social sciences. Thus, Professor Adler, 
for example, in his address before the International Con- 
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gress of Arts and Science at St. Louis, in 1904,5 took 
the position not only that the social sciences cannot fur- 
nish ethical imperatives, but also that ethics should remain 
essentially independent of the social sciences. He argued, 
in other words, for the development of a subjectivistic 
ethics, an ethics resting primarily upon the criticism of the 
moral judgments of the individual. While what he says 
does not show clearly whether he would make this criticism 
a metaphysical one, there can be no question but that he 
argued for the essentially ‘inner’ nature of morality and 
denied that moral theories might be in any degree safely 
rested upon objective social knowledge. Nevertheless, in 
his excellent little book on ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce,’’ Pro- 
fessor Adler accepts very clearly the sociological basis of 
morality. His argument in defense of the family and 
against free divorce is very manifestly a social argument. 
The criterion which he lays down when he says that ‘‘the 
highest end of marriage is to perpetuate, promote and 
enhance the spiritual life of the world,’’ is manifestly a 
social criterion. Indeed, it is very difficult to distinguish 
this criterion from the criterion of social survival as used 
by the best sociologists of to-day. Professor Adler might 
reply that this ‘highest end’ is not derived from the social 
sciences, but is simply an arbitrary a priori principle 
which he accepts as an individual but which any individual 
has likewise a right to reject. If this is true in a totally 
unconditional sense, then there is manifestly no place for 
a science of ethics. Professor Adler, however, is not the 
only moral individualist who has been inconsistent in in- 
sisting upon a subjective criterion for morality and then 
later adopting practically an objective one. It is notor- 
ious that Kant, the greatest of all the moral individualists, 
did the same thing, insisting, on the one hand, on the inner 
nature of morality, while in his maxim of the Practical 
Reason * he set up as a moral criterion a social principle. 





* Proceedings Congress of Arts and Science, Vol. VII. 
*Kant’s ‘‘Critique of Practical Reason,’’ Abbott’s edition, p. 119. 
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Indeed, every moral individualist who attempts to base 
ethics entirely upon purely subjective factors finds him- 
self in the same difficulty. Thus no one can discuss a 
practical moral question without/ reference, as we have 
already seen, to social criteria. if one argues for the 
existence of the family as an igstitution to-day, he can 
scarcely do so in terms of abstract principles and concepts, 
but finds himself forced to argue in social terms. Indeed, 
the existence of the family as an institution must first find 
social justification before it finds metaphysical justifica- 
tion. Unless we can show, in other words, that the family 
is necessary for the survival of our present complex socie- 
ties, and all types more complex, our metaphysical argu- 
ments for the continuance of the family as an institution 
will avail but little. If, on the other hand, those who are 
in favor of the abolition of the private family can show 
that the family is not necessary but a hindrance to the 
survival and efficiency of complex societies, then the argu- 
ment for the abolition of the family in the minds of many 
would be practically validated. This is not denying, of 
course, that there remains to metaphysics a question of 
determining why we should prefer the survival of one sort 
of social type, such as the complex society of the present, 
to another sort of social type, such as the simple societies 
of primitive savagery. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a large and growing 
school of ethical writers take substantially the position 
adhered to in this paper. More and more, indeed, moral 
individualism as the basis of scientific ethics is being given 
up; and this implies that more largely than ever before 
the intimate relations of the social and moral are recog- 
nized and that social knowledge is perceived to be requi- 
site for a scientific discussion of ethical problems. The 
personal interest, however, of most ethicists in furthering 
the development of the social sciences and particularly of 
sociology seems to the writer lamentably small. If the 
development of ethics as a science depends upon the 
development of sociology, then the scientific ethicist and 
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the scientific sociologist should work hand in hand, for they 
are both ultimately working at the same problem,—human 
welfare; the ethicist directly, the sociologist indirectly. 


Cuartes A. ELLwoop. 
UNIVERSITY OF Missouri. 





POST-KANTIAN IDEALISM AND THE QUESTION 
OF MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


J. W. SCOTT. 


1. Idealistic thought of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury undertook the vindication of the spiritual rights 
of man, intellectual, moral, esthetic, and religious. Yet 
the Idealism directly descended from it is accused, on 
all sides, of having neglected man’s higher interests, 
especially his religious and moral interests. I wish here 
to treat one aspect of this general charge. It was accen- 
tuated by Professor Jamés so long ago as 1899, and has 
rather gained than lessened in popularity since. It is to 
the effect that the idealistic account of human freedom 
does not satisfy the moral consciousness. 

The charge arises, really, from the large grace which 
idealism has shown towards the scientific demand for law 
and uniformity. It may be put thus: If the universe be 
what idealism allows that it is, an unbroken manifesta- 
tion of law throughout, can any justification be given to 
the ordinary man for assuming any longer that he is a 
free and responsible being? 

To put the issue in this sharp way brings into view 
one of the first conditions of an answer. It depends on 
what exactly the common man assumes. To decide this 
is our first task. We are“apt to forget that there is any 
preliminary question of ‘this kind. We are apt to think 
that all we need is the common man’s report of what his 
own assumption is,—that that is bound to be correct. If 
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we do, we may very well find ourselves trying to justify 
an assumption which has no meaning in it, and, in fact, 
a good deal of confusion has got into the subject from this 
source. We require first to formulate in an intelligible 
way that which the ordinary moral consciousness con- 
tains on this matter; having done so, we can ask whether 
or not it is true, or consistent with an idealistic view of 
the world. 

If we ask the ordinary man what he means by being free 
and responsible, he may not be able easily to say. But 
if we put before him the view that ‘responsibility implies 
the possibility of real choice,’ he could almost certainly 
be got to subscribe to it. He would admit without much 
hesitation that he was responsible for an action only if he 
had a choice in the doing of it; and, negatively, that he was 
not responsible for a thing if he verily couldn’t help it. 
His criterion seems to be, ‘‘Could I, on such and such an 
occasion, have done anything else than I did? If so, I am 
responsible for what I chose to do; if not, I am not 
responsible. ’’ 

Such a deposition seems to be all we require; and the 
testing of the adequacy of the idealistic account of it, to 
be a matter of plain sailing. We have only to ask 
whether it is possible for any theory which maintains that 
the universe is an orderly whole, to maintain also that a 
human agent ‘could have helped’ any of his doings. Is 
it possible for him to say truthfully at the end of any 
action whatsoever, ‘‘I could have done otherwise?’’ It 
is commonly believed that an affirmative answer to this is 
possible on a pluralistic view of the world, but on no 
other. For real choice to be possible, there must be a 
certain looseness in the constitution of things. Events 
must not follow rigidly a predestined course. They must 
admit of accidental deviations of which the agent may 
take advantage, in order to turn them according to his 
will; otherwise he goes simply with the stream. 

I am confident that if the matter be thought out, this 
‘possibility of real choice’ will be found to be admissible 
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neither on a pluralistic scheme of the universe nor on any 
other, but to be an inherent absurdity which cannot even 
be clearly supposed to be true. The hypothesis only re- 
quires to be strictly taken. It rests on an imagined 
experiment. Suppose, it is said that a moral agent is set 
back for a second time into the critical moment of 
choice,—say, e. g., that Eve is placed again in Paradise 
and given another chance,—in that case, even if the cir- 
cumstances are exactly repeated, it will be possible for 
her to resist the temptation, instead of yielding to it. 
Not, I submit, if we are thorough with the experiment. Do 
but really repeat the circumstances; make it the same day 
and hour, the same scene and the same tempter. Above 
all, let it be the same Eve. Let just those innate proclivi- 
ties which operated before operate again; let them be 
played upon by solicitations which exactly repeat the 
previous ones,—the same in number and hue, the same in 
intensity and power and degree of prevalence,—and the 
action will be the same, inevitably. Inevitably, because 
by the time the ‘circumstances,’ outward and inward, are 
fully repeated, the act is already done. That the issue 
should be different in the two instances is unthinkable. It 
splits itself on an impossibility, the impossibility of draw- 
ing any line between the mind and the act which comes 
out of it. The nature of mind does not permit of such a 
thing. Mind is what it does, and is nothing else. The 
being and the doing are inseparable. To do a different 
thing is to be so far a different person. To say with Pro- 
fessor James,’ that the ego which elected to follow one 
path could, under an exact repetition of the situation, 
choose to follow another, means that the same ego could 
be two different beings at once. Freedom which depends 
on this is not merely contradictory to the faith of Science; 
it is incompatible with the very conditions of thought. 
The ordinary man’s assertion, then, that in the same 
circumstances he ‘could have done other than he did’ 
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crumbles away when we try to think it. What, then, is 
the inference? That the moral assumption which this 
statement tries to express is devoid of basis? That is 
possible. It is possible also, however, that the state- 
ment in question does not tell us what the common man’s 
assumption was, but only what he thought it was. And 
before we write him down as deluded in believing his con- 
science, we shall do well to recognize that his interpreta- 
tion of his own mind is as liable to error as his interpreta- 
tion of anything else; and to try to read, if we can, not 
only his statements but his actions and his life, and see on 
what intelligible assumption, if any, his moral conduct 
seems to be really based. We may find at the root of it 
a conviction which really has a meaning, of which we can 
ask whether it is true or false, and whether it is con- 
sistent with an idealistic scheme of thought. There is 
plenty of material for such an investigation. Every day 
the ordinary individual recognizes merit and demerit, 
passes judgment on thoughts and actions, his own and 
those of others. We have to find the criterion which, 
whether quite consciously or not, he really uses in distin- 
guishing what deserves praise or blame from what does 
not. We must seek the common mark attaching to all 
those actions for which the naive moral consciousness 
holds the doer accountable. 

If we keep to straightforward cases, I believe the an- 
swer to this question to be simple. The naive mind holds 
a man responsible for what he himself did; it relieves him 
of responsibility (or of credit) for whatever some other 
person or agent did. To take an example or two at 
hazard: a person would not ordinarily credit a lazy pupil 
with being very industrious if work was only extracted 
from him by terror of the master’s ferrule. He would 
assign the credit of such work to the person who really 
did it; that is, if to anybody, to the master. To the boy 
would go the credit of having dodged the punishment. 
The reveling young swell, in Dr. Johnson’s story, takes 
to amusing himself pelting an old beggar on the head with 
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missiles; running short of ammunition he continues the 
process with crown-pieces of which he has too many. The 
beggar afterwards picks them up. That man, according 
to the apostle of common sense, was to have no credit for 
relieving the poor man’s necessities. Naturally. What 
the youth did was to amuse himself after a certain 
fashion, and for that he must have credit or blame. The 
relief to the beggar came not from him, but from the kind 
Heaven which put such missiles so luckily in his way. Or, 
to take Sir Leslie Stephen’s lucid example: if I am in- 
duced to sign a malicious libel by having a pistol pointed 
at my head, I am not responsible. Why? Because the 
act was strictly not mine, but that of the desperado who 
threatened me. What I did was to save my life, at the 
cost of a certain sacrifice of principle. For that alone I 
am responsible. So it is, I am persuaded, in all clear 
eases. Infinite complications can, of course, be made by 
varying the strength of the inducement to do wrong and 
the gravity of the wrong. And in real life it might be 
sufficiently difficult to determine truly the amount of re- 
sponsibility implied. But even under such complications, 
I think that though the application of the principle may 
be difficult, the principle itself is clear. I am responsible 
for an act if I did it, and where other forces came in, for 
as much of it as I did. 

This way of looking at the matter, which I believe to be 
just to the moral consciousness, has the great advantage 
that it stakes the case for freedom upon a simple and in- 
telligible question. When I am held responsible for an 
act, it is assumed that I was really the doer of it. Is this, 
then, ever true? Or to put the question as we have it 
before us in this paper: If the scientific assumption of 
law be granted, is it possible to maintain, in the last 
resort, that ‘I’ ever really do anything? 

There is one way of understanding the postulate of 
science, which shuts out the possibility of genuine con- 
scious agency from the beginning. That is the view 
which denies the reality of the conscious or spiritual 
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world,—the view conveniently designated as naturalism 
or materialism. To see precisely where idealism parts 
company with this view, is to see what its conception of a 
freedom consistent with natural law at bottom is. 
Materialism is in essence the premature apotheosis of 
a special method of inquiry. It is the momentary delu- 
sion of science as it emerges triumphant from its long war 
with anthropomorphism, and drunk with its own success, 
A long conflict between the assumption of science and 
a rival assumption has issued in favor of the former. The 
long cherished idea that there was room in the universe 
here and there for an active principle or power or force 
over which the laws of the natural order had no dominion, 
has been forced again and again to yield to the opposite 
view, namely, that the laws of the universe admit of no 
exceptions anywhere. The last point where such an inde- 
pendence of the natural order was supposed to be surely 
visible, was in the conscious will of man. But by taking 
sufficient account of his physical nature, nurture, and en- 
vironment, it had seemed possible to reduce even him to a 
mere manifestation of natural forces. His so-called free 
spirit is but nature’s own power flowing through a mar- 
velously complex channel. Her laws become here infinitely 
subtle and difficult to trace. But there is no evidence to 
prove that they are ever anywhere broken. And not 
only is the universality of order emphasized by this doc- 
trine, but also the kind of order. With all its infinite com- 
plexity, the law which nature follows is mechanical. 
Whatever variety of aspect we may seem to see in nature 
or in ourselves, there is nothing real except the orderly 
movement of material atoms. An emotion or purpose is 
only the physical process out of which it comes,—the 
process which we could see, could we see the complete 
physical being of the person whose purpose it is. Sim- 
ilarly, the action in which such a purpose issues is a 
strictly physical change. It is the physical condition in 
which the foregoing physical conditions issued, according 
to the same laws which govern mechanical movement 
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everywhere. On such a view it cannot be true that man 
does anything. He himself ts not anything. He dis- 
appears. In his place, there is a body mechanically 
moved. The universe, again, is equally impoverished. 
It is but the infinitely larger mechanism of which man’s 
body isa part. On such a view there is no human agency. 
All that is ever done is to give the atoms a new distribu- 
tion. All that ever does it is the distribution which went 
before. 

Now, what is there in this familiar story that idealism, 
notwithstanding its interest in freedom, has accepted and 
welcomed? This, I think: that in the end, nothing is ever 
done in the universe but the universe itself does it, and 
does it by working in accordance with its own laws. And 
what, in the materialistic scheme, does idealism contro- 
vert? The seemingly necessary inference, that therefore 
man does not really do any of his own actions. How is it 
possible to reconcile the second of these positions with the 
first? Is it possible at all? 

There is no way of getting an answer except by facing 
all the intricacies of an epistemological inquiry. For this 
is the kind of problem to which we have come. But 
if we do it, we shall probably find the answer both unam- 
biguous and sufficient. For in the end, the idealism which 
regards the universe as an ultimate order finds the evi- 
dence for freedom in this; not that the natural order 
leaves room for it merely, but that the order itself de- 
pends on it. Without it there could be no natural order. 
We must now try to make good this statement. 

We are almost surprised that modern idealism, with the 
interests of the higher life at heart, should dare to be so 
generous to science as it is. Our surprise would lessen, 
did we recollect that that idealism was itself in the first in- 
stance an attempt to defend science. Kant, as is well 
known, wanted to defend the moral postulate of freedom, 
with its correlatives, God and immortality. But he had 
other threads to his metaphysical web. He wished, and in 
the first place, to defend the validity of scientific thought. 


Vol. XX.—No. 3. 22 
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It is an integral part of his undertaking to show that the 
laws of nature which science seeks, really prevail in 
nature. But he did it in such a way as to emancipate 
mind at the same stroke. He did it by pointing out for 
the first time clearly, that laws of nature are the charac- 
ter of mind; and the reason why they must prevail in 
nature is, that a nature which mind can know must bear 
the character of mind on its face. Laws, then, are at root 
mind’s essence. At first glance, of course, they seem to 
have nothing to do with mind. They are characteristics 
of the natural order. They are the great binding uni- 
formities whereby the world is the world and without 
which it would all fall loose. But essentially they are also 
the binding conceptions whereby the mind is the mind and 
without which 7¢ would fall asunder. They must, there- 
fore, characterize everything which the mind can know. 
Their universal validity is proved by their source. Their 
derivation from mind makes them universal for all objects 
of mind. 

The fact that this spells freedom for the spirit of man 
appears when we ask a further question. In what pre- 
cise sense are those laws the ‘essence’ or ‘character’ of 
mind? Why do we say that they are the expression of 
mind at all? The answer (and on it the whole idealistic 
conception of freedom turns) is that they are something 
which mind does; a labor which it undertakes and exe- 
cutes; and in executing that labor it is free. The free 
activity of mind is what makes the natural order possible. 

This assumption has at first sight something contradic- 
tory init. If we take it as a defense of science (which it is) 
but as nothing more, then its result, instead of being to 
emancipate man, is apparently to imprison him. For what 
is it, to be caught in the vortex of natural necessity? Sim- 
ply to be one of the things that fall within the category 
of necessitated phenomena; that is, to have nothing about 
us better or greater than the phenomena which fall under 
that category. To be necessitated is to be borne down 
the stream of change along with these, as one of them- 
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selves. It is to act like the falling stone or the running 
water; to be linked up with all other events in the 
mechanical-causal system of the world. Now, the causal 
system, if the doctrine of Kant have any truth, must be 
all-embracing. It is one expression of that law-abiding 
character of the universe which makes the latter an object 
of knowledge. Hence the causal system stretches as far 
as the knowability of the universe does; and that means all 
the way. For where the universe ceases to be knowable, 
there (at least, if we follow the post-Kantian interpreta- 
tion of Kant) it ceases to be. And with this result the 
possibility of freedom seems to vanish. Man is a denizen 
of this universe. Everything which is in the universe at 
all, every act and event and object, must conform to the 
conditions of knowability; and to be causally construable 
is one of these. 

But the emancipation of the spirit of man is none the 
less a fact. There is a way out of the contradiction. 
The causal system, truly, has been made applicable 
to every act or process within the knowable universe. 
But by the same dialectic any activity which should 
happen not to fall within that universe has been raised 
above the causal category. Now, there is such an activ- 
ity. We are driven to assume it whenever we try to track 
the causal series to its source. That source is not, of 
course, in time. We cannot go back in time to some initial 
push which set it all agoing. Its source is to be sought 
rather where time itself has its source, namely, in that 
‘whole’ which must be and which yet, without the causal 
order, could not be; a whole which we take to be spirit be- 
cause it appears in us as our spirit. This is the source 
of the order in the world. De-spiritualized the world 
would be mere chaos, a confused, spongy, mass of vacant, 
dull sense-appearance. But as it is, the world appears 
in knowledge as perpetually rising above its own con- 
fusion, thus revealing the rational order latent in it. It 
assumes articulation and character by stages. Of these 
stages the causal order is one, just as the space order and 
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the time order are others; and all together make up the 
connected objective system of things and events. This 
self-transcendence of the world, then, is an activity which 
cannot fall within the universe of which it is itself the pro- 
ducer. It cannot itself be one of the events which, through 
it, are set into causal order. You cannot take it as a mere 
member within a series, if the whole of the series exists 
only as its activity. We are thus driven to assume an act 
or process which is above necessity. Moreover, this 
process or activity is not one of which we are mere de- 
tached spectators, or with which we have nothing to do. 
This rise of the whole into its true being through the emer- 
gence in it of time order, space order, causal order, and 
the rest, is a process in which we are concerned. For what 
is active here is the very spirit which is our spirit. The 
self-articulation of the universe into order takes place in 
us, or rather as us. It is a thing which we do. Nay, it is 
the thing which we do; it is that awakening of spirit in 
which alone we are truly ourselves. It is the rising out of 
a characterless continuum of experience into one which is 
organized; or it is the transcendence of one degree of 
organization by a higher. This activity is at once the 
human mind and the veritable process whereby the uni- 
verse sustains itself. It is not of course the latter in its 
complete detail. There is much more of the universe than 
becomes conscious of itself in any one of us. But it is the 
principle of the whole universe. Up to its own degree it 
is sustaining the whole; or rather, up to that degree it is 
the self-sustaining whole. 

The act of constitutive intelligence, then, through which 
spirit rises into determinateness, cannot be linked up 
within the causal system, because the causal system is its 
own creation. The labor of reason in building up the real 
world is the original, of which the characteristics of the 
real world,—the causal system amongst them,—are the de- 
rivative. There is a difference of agent and product be- 
tween the intelligent activity which is the source of the 
natural order and all action which falls within that order. 
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This difference is what the idealist expresses by saying 
that intelligent action is free, while natural changes are 
not. It is a freedom which is not simply permitted by the 
phenomenal order; it is a freedom which that order im- 
plies as the indispensable condition of its own being. 
But, it will be asked, is it really ‘freedom’? Is it what 
the moral consciousness is looking for, and demands should 
be? If our earlier account be correct, we are bound, I 
think, to say that it is. We found there what the freedom 
of an act meant. It means originality,—ownership of its 
own consequences, if we might say so. And intelligent 
action is this. The ultimate source of all actions as ideal- 
ism concedes to the materialist, is the whole; but that 
system-constituting function which is our intelligent ac- 
tivity is the whole. It is the whole functioning as our 
spirit. Up to the little extent of our rational culture and 
intelligence, we are the ultimate whole. Hence to that 
extent, we, being that which does our actions, are the real 
and original doers of them; and therefore we are free. 
Of course, idealism has given no answer to the freedom 
problem, unless what it has shown to be free be the right 
thing, namely, human activity. Now, we have been deal- 
ing here with the constitutive activity of reason in know]l- 
edge, and we might be asked what connection that has with 
the practical activities of a human being? It is impossible 
to deal fully with this question here, but it really amounts 
to a demand for what idealism has already effected; 
namely, an advance beyond the hard distinctions of the 
Kantian system. What is required is that we should show 
every rational act which we perform to imply at bottom 
the same synthesizing function as is present in that free 
activity through which the order of knowledge comes to 
be. We want to do, in fact, what Fichte did, when he tele- 
scoped Kant’s ‘I ought’ into his ‘I think,’ translated both 
into the spiritual activity, ‘I am,’ and placed that at the 
root of knowledge and practice alike. This, taken thor- 
oughly and seriously, confers originality upon the ra- 
tional agent in all his activity; and it confines originality 
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to him. It makes him free, and makes him the only being 
who is free. His intelligent and rational self is made 
unique in that it is identified with that which really did his 
act, namely, the universe. In so far as I am a human be- 
ing I am the author of what issues from me, even though 
it also came from the world; for I am identified with the 
world. To the view that the sum of the conditions which 
have made me what I am, do all my deeds, the answer is: 
so they do; but it is not as so many ‘conditions’ that they 
act. The conditions ‘‘gather themselves up into a person 
before they do such things, and that person is I.’’ 

Of course the old querulous question will still come up: 
‘‘Could my antecedents, united in me as my personality, 
have conditioned any other act than this? Could I have 
helped this act, which it seems, was in my antecedent be- 
ing and had to come out?’’ This question will never 
cease to come up; for we shall never cease, in our trivial 
moods, to fall below the level of clear thinking. But no 
amount of repetition can ever put meaning into a mean- 
ingless phrase. The old alternatives remain. The ques- 
tion either means ‘was I the doer’? or it is self-contradic- 


tory. In the latter case it needs no answer, because it 
asks nothing. In the former case, when we once grasp 
what idealism has to say about the meaning of ‘I,’ the 
answer to the question is in the affirmative. 

J. W. Scort. 


University or GLascow. 





RETRIBUTIVE PUNISHMENT. 


A STUDY OF THE POPULAR ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS RETRIBUTIVE PUN- 
ISHMENT. 


F. C. SHARP AND M. C. OTTO. 


§ bee popular attitude towards retribution as a ground 
of punishment by the state, and as a motive for the 
infliction of loss or suffering by the individual, is a matter 
about which both the moralist and the student of political 
and of social life need definite knowledge. Yet at present 
we have nothing better at our disposal, as far as con- 
temporary civilized society is concerned, than abstract and 
contradictory statements, the outcome apparently of mere 
impressions. It was in view of this situation that the 
study here described was undertaken. Its method is the 
use of casuistry questions; its material, two groups of 
students in the University of Wisconsin, the first consist- 
ing of members of the College of Letters and Science, the 
second of members of the Short Course in Agriculture. 
The results of the latter investigation are presented in the 
report that follows. 

The Short Course in Agriculture in this university con- 
sists of two terms of fourteen weeks each, running from 
December to March. Instruction is confined to the most 
concrete and immediately practical phases of farming. 
There are no entrance requirements. The group of young 
men selected for study was obtained by restricting the in- 
vestigation to (1) members of the first-year class; (2) 
those whose education had not been carried beyond the 
first half of a country high school (two-thirds of them 
had never studied in a high school at all) ; (3) those whose 
registration blanks showed that they had spent their lives 
on a Wisconsin farm. The number thus _ rendered 
eligible was about two hundred. A little over half of 
them placed themselves at our disposal, and of these we 
examined just one hundred. They were of course se- 
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lected by chance. Their average age was twenty years, 
with, as it happened, practically no large variations from 
this mean. 

The method by which the data were obtained was as 
follows: We appeared before the students assembled in 
class, and requested their assistance in our undertaking. 
Mimeographed questions were then distributed, to which 
those who cared to help us returned answers in written 
form. The written work, however, was a mere device 
adopted in order to discover who were willing to codper- 
ate with us, and in order to start their minds working 
in preparation for the real investigation that was to fol- 
low. Indeed, half the questions on the paper had noth- 
ing to do with the subject matter of the study and were 
inserted as a blind. The actual data were obtained in 
every case from an interview, sometimes from two inter- 
views, averaging about an hour in length. It is the 
answers obtained in this way that form the subject mat- 
ter of our report. The interview made it possible to pro- 
tect investigator and student alike from mutual misunder- 
standing. What is equally important, it made it possible 
to put each fundamental question in a number of different 
forms, so that the precise attitude of the student could be 
determined in all its concrete individuality. 

The method of procedure in these interviews was as 
follows: We began by putting one of the fundamental 
casuistry questions. In the case of I, II, and IV (see 
below), the student had already attempted to answer them 
in writing. When the oral answers had been obtained, 
the various possible misunderstandings of the question 
were pointed out in order and cleared from the way. 
Then the variations upon the fundamental question were 
introduced. The formulation in the interview was some- 
what more colloquial and a little more detailed than is 
here reported, but no feature that could in any way what- 
ever influence the answer has been omitted. The order 
in which the questions were taken up was I, IV, II, and 
(where it was given) ITT. 
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The first question the students were called upon to deal 
with was the following: 


I (a). About a hundred years ago a shipload of emigrants was wrecked 
upon an uninhabited island in the Pacific Ocean, far from all trade routes. 
There they and their descendants lived for many years, unvisited by other 
men, until finally a ship appeared and carried them back to England. At 
the time of the arrival of this ship there was in their prison a man who 
had just been sentenced to be hanged for murder. Is the community, be- 
fore breaking up, its members to scatter to different parts of the world, 
bound to hang this murderer, or is it at liberty to set him free? It 
being understood that while the murder was in every respect unjustifiable, 
it was committed under circumstances which gave no grounds for the 
fear that the murderer, if freed, would ever commit another similar crime. 


The circumstances which justify the belief that this 
criminal would, if freed, never commit a second murder 
were described as follows. They were adapted from a 
famous Massachusetts case of fifty or sixty years ago. 
While they do not altogether fit into the conditions which 
must have obtained on our island, our auditors were kind 
enough to overlook this little defect in the machinery. A 
certain man in middle life, hot-tempered, but otherwise of 
irreproachable character, owed to a neighbor a consid- 
erable sum of money which he was for the time unable to 
pay. Within a short period following the date at which 
the note fell due, the creditor called several times and 
demanded payment of the debt. His manner in doing 
this was undoubtedly very irritating, nevertheless he was 
throughout unquestionably well within his legal rights. 
Finally, upon a third repetition of the demand, the debtor, 
allowing his temper to get control of him, seized a heavy 
cane, felled his importunate visitor to the ground with a 
single blow, and then, with full intent to kill, struck him 
a second and a third time and killed him. Now when a 
man of the character of this murderer comes to himself, 
he will be overwhelmed with horror, shame, and remorse. 
His repentance will be genuine, deep, and, since he is well 
past the instability of youth, lasting. In fact, after the 
horrors of an experience of this kind he is less liable to 
commit a second crime of the same sort than the average 
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man you meet on the street. The truth of this assertion 
was admitted by all except three or four, and these agreed 
to accept it for the purposes of the investigation. 

These, then, were the circumstances under which the 
deed was supposed to have been committed. As to the 
punishment, where there was any objection to capital 
punishment as such, it was changed from hanging to 
imprisonment in England. 

In determining the number of the friends of the prin- 
ciple of retributive justice revealed through the replies 
to this question, it must be noted that approbation of the 
punishment of this murderer may have two very different 
sources. It may, on the one hand, be due to the demand 
for suffering for suffering’s sake. On the other hand, it 
may be due to the idea that a failure on the part of the 
islanders to punish the crime will create a precedent 
which will lead to future murders by other persons. Of 
course, this is not the case. This community is about to 
be dissolved, and what it does or leaves undone under such 
circumstances will therefore create no presumption as to 
the treatment of murderers by the various governments 
of which its members are to become subjects in the future. 
When this was pointed out, a number of the respondents 
forthwith changed their answers. After excluding these 
there remained, as adherents of retaliation in this in- 
stance, thirty-six persons. 

In the story as told above the man was described as 
repentant, and in consequence as having been already 
subjected to severe punishment from remorse. Ob- 
viously, then, the demand for additional punishment at 
the hands of his fellow-men will be made only by the more 
uncompromising partisans of retribution. To discover 
how many additional persons will demand punishment in 
the absence of remorse, the following modification of the 
question was presented. We shall refer to it hereafter 


as 


I (b). The crime remains as before. But in this instance the criminal 
feels no compunction or sorrow of any kind at the deed; in fact, if he 
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escapes punishment, he will feel genuine satisfaction at having committed 
it. The circumstance that now removes the danger of the commission of 
a second similar crime is an accident, or an attack of paralysis, which will 
render him a helpless invalid for the remainder of his days. 


Under these conditions the infliction of the penalty for 
murder is demanded by thirty-five more persons. Of 
these, however, there are eleven that cannot be credited 
to the account of the retributive ideal. Two of them 
demand punishment on grounds of equality. You must 
treat all murderers in the same class alike. If, therefore, 
you are to punish other murderers,—and this they be- 
lieved you must do in order to protect society,—justice 
demands that you punish this one also. The other nine 
would exact the penalty with a view to reformation, and 
nothing else. This came out in the replies to the follow- 
ing question: Suppose the murderer last described had 
been known to be incorrigible, a man whom no punishment 
could reform or even awaken temporarily to a sense of 
the enormity of his deed (the latter alternative being in- 
troduced with the Hegelian justification of punishment in 
view), should he still be punished? After subtracting 
those who answer in the negative and our two representa- 
tives of equality, there remain twenty-four who approve 
of the punishment of this man on what can only be 
grounds of retribution. The correctness of this conclu- 
sion was verified by their explicit assertion that having 
inflicted loss and suffering upon another or others, he 
ought to be subjected to loss and suffering himself, as a 
just return. These two questions accordingly reveal 
among these hundred students sixty persons who are pre- 
pared to demand the punishment of the wicked for no 
other reason than the infliction of the loss or suffering 
itself. 

However, these figures are far from exhibiting the 
entire range of this moral ideal. For even in I (b) there 
has been punishment. The murderer has gone through 
the agony of the trial, and, at its close, has heard the sen- 
tence pronounced. These considerations do not con- 
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sciously affect the decisions of any of the respondents, 
but they may well have an unconscious influence. What 
is more certain is that the disease or accident which ren- 
ders the man harmless for the future is regarded by sev- 
eral as in itself a sufficient punishment, even though it 
was explicitly described as having no causal connection 
with the crime. Furthermore, the demand for retribu- 
tion oftentimes does not appear till the wrong action 
reaches a pitch of wickedness where it ‘gets on the 
man’s nerves;’ and in the case of some persons this point 
is attained only by the most atrocious crimes. But to 
some of our respondents the crime of I does not appeal 
as the acme of wickedness. Accordingly, if our survey 
is to be complete, a second situation must be presented. 
This was so chosen as, at the same time, to throw light 
upon the attitude towards individual revenge. It was 
described as follows: 


II (a). A certain boy came to New York from the country without 
money and without friends. He was soon befriended by a prosperous busi- 
ness man who took him into his employment and into his home, and, in 
the end, made him his partner. The new partner took advantage of his 
position to cheat his benefactor out of all his money, deprived him of his 
share in the business, and turned him out of both factory and home pen- 
niless. The manner in which this was done can be guessed from the fact 
that years afterwards he openly boasted of it to a certain person in such 
a way as to show that he considered it not only a clever trick, but also 
a good joke. Suppose the benefactor, having no prospect before him of 
obtaining restitution by means of the courts, had found himself able to 
secure the aid of powerful influences that by withdrawing loans at a 
critical time could have ruined the business of the younger man, would 
he have been morally justified in attempting to do sof This story of in- 
gratitude, it may be added, is true in every detail. 


When this question is examined in the concrete, a num- 
ber of considerations tend to enter which obscure the real 
issue. Thus some were led to an affirmative answer by 
the idea that the ruining of his business might bring 
about the young man’s reformation; others thought it 
might have a good effect upon the standards of the busi- 
ness men of the city. Again, certain negative answers 
turned on the supposition that if the young man was 
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forced into bankruptcy, innocent parties might have to 
suffer; still others, on the conviction that if the benefactor 
refrained from himself ruining his former partner, the 
latter would suffer none the less in this world, or at all 
events he would get no happiness from his ill-gotten 
wealth. These and other similar considerations were 
met by appropriate additions to the original relation, so 
that the final answer in every case squarely met the point 
at issue. Under these conditions, eleven men who do not 
appear among the partisans of retribution in I come out 
unequivocally in favor of revenge. 

In the preceding the benefactor himself is represented 
as having sought revenge. He has thus constituted himself 
plaintiff and judge in his own case. But there may be those 
who for one of several different reasons reprobate this 
confusion of functions, who will nevertheless approve of 
revenge when it is executed by an impartial spectator. 
In order to discover how many of this class there might 
be, the story was now modified at one point. In the ques- 
tion, as first presented, the method by which the old man 
might have ruined his former partner was described as 
follows: Soon after he was driven from his business a 
panic arose. Ordinarily in a panic business men are as 
considerate as possible in pressing claims, for reasons of 
self-interest if for no other. The old man knew that the 
firm of which he had till recently been the senior member 
owed three or four men large sums of money, all of which 
were now due, and the immediate demand for which would 
mean shipwreck. These men were able and willing to 
renew the notes and were doing it for others. But since 
they had been life-long business associates of his, he 
could go to them, tell them his story, and beg them to press 
every claim to the uttermost. Assumptions whereby 
these friends would themselves lose nothing by this 
operation were added when necessary. The modified 
form of the question was as follows: 


II (b). We shall suppose that the old man, soon after having been driven 
out of his business, died. When the panie came on, the work of persuading 
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the younger man’s creditors to take advantage of his financial embarrass- 
ment to unite and ruin him was done by a third party, who knew of the 
entire affair, and who, filled with moral indignation at its baseness, wished 
its perpetrator to suffer for it. Would it have been right for him to 
do this? 


When the problem was put in this way, three persons 
who had up to this point reprobated every form of retri- 
bution justified it, bringing up the total of new recruits 
for this question to fourteen. 

However, even yet we are not at the end of our list of 
those who approve of retribution in principle. When we 
asked II (c) what should be done if there were no pun- 
ishment reserved for this evildoer in a future life, or what 
should be done by those who believe in no such punish- 
ment, thirteen more of our respondents changed their 
allegiance. They had rejected the demands of retributive 
justice up to this point for one reason or another, evi- 
dently comforting themselves with the thought that the 
sinner would have to pay for his wickedness in the end. 
But the prospect of his getting off entirely was more than 
they could bear, so they either pocketed their previously 
expressed objections or decided they didn’t apply to this 
ease. The latter alternative was the one more fre- 
quently adopted. The majority of these thirteen students 
had rejected retribution in II (a) and (b) because of the 
authority of the Bible. They now decided at once that 
in a world different from that which it describes, its com- 
mands do not apply. In the College of Letters and 
Science, I may add in parenthesis, the reason mainly 
assigned by the corresponding group for their previous 
position was that God alone is capable of meting out re- 
tributive punishment justly, for he alone can know all the 
outer circumstances and inner conditions of the deed. 
Punishment on the part of the state they considered a 
measure of protection against crime, and its inevitable 
imperfections justified by counterbalancing good. 

Finally, II (d), three more men approved of retribu- 
tion in principle, but disapproved so completely of its 
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employment by man that, even if there were no future 
life, they would rather see wrong go unpunished than 
have it punished on this ground. Punishment by God 
they demanded, however, even where no reason was left 
for its infliction save retribution. The reason they al- 
leged for reprobating human vengeance was again the 
authority of the Bible, which, they felt, applied even in 
an atheistic world. One student in the College of Letters 
and Science had an interesting reason for assuming the 
same attitude. Human retribution of every form is ex- 
cluded, he said, because all men are at bottom on the same 
moral plane; and He alone can presume to visit it upon a 
sinner who is raised above all possibility of a counter- 
charge of guilt. 

The incident selected to bring out a full representation 
of those who admit the demand for retribution into their 
moral ideal, seemed to be about as well adapted to this 
purpose as anything that could be found. Nevertheless, 
in order to discover whether the principles of the small 
group,—ten in number,—who had not yet capitulated, 
were proof against attack from every quarter, they were 


tested by two more questions. The first was based upon 
an event that happened a few years ago. 


III. The scene is laid in the mountains of eastern Kentucky. A physi- 
cian, widely beloved and trusted, who had lived his whole life in that region, 
had been called in to attend some men who had been seriously wounded in 
a blood feud. Soon after he was met on a lonely road by one of the 
feudists. The latter informed the physician that, in revenge for the serv- 
ices rendered to his enemies, he was about to kill him. The doctor pleaded 
for his life, not for his own sake, for he was over sixty, and, in any event, 
had not many more years to live, but for his wife and family. His wife 
was much younger than he, and his children,—all daughters,— were not yet 
grown. In reply the murderer only laughed at him, and, after rendering 
escape impossible with a single shot, proceeded in leisurely fashion to shoot 
him to pieces, making the less vital parts of the body his first target in 
order to lengthen his victim’s agony as much as possible, jeering at him 
the while between the shots. Provided that conviction by a court of law 
was impossible, would one of his relatives be justified in avenging this 
death? It being distinctly understood that the return of like for like 
would do nothing to prevent such deeds from recurring, and, indeed, was 
the rather liable to call forth new ones by way of reprisal. 
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At this recital two of our group surrendered absolutely. 
What one of them actually said was: 


‘*The electricity chair would be too easy for him. I would give him the 
same as he done and a little worse.’’ 


The others, however, stood firm. And when we there- 
upon told them the story of a seduction by means of a 
mock marriage and of the abandonment of the woman, 
leaving her without money, help, or friends, with the most 
terrible ordeal of her life immediately before her, and 
when they were asked to think of this woman as their sis- 
ter, they still unequivocally condemned all retribution of 
whatever form; and that, whether exercised by man as an 
individual, by the state, or by God. 

We are at length in a position to summarize our re- 
sults. Ninety-two of our young men, out of a total of 
one hundred, approve, under one condition or another, of 
the infliction of suffering or loss upon the wrongdoer 
merely for the sake of producing suffering. Of these, 
seventy-six justified revenge on the part of man, either 
in his collective capacity or as an individual, before the 
question of punishment after death was raised. When 
ultimate impunity for the sinner was assumed, the num- 
ber rose to eighty-nine. Three justify God in punishment 
that is purely retributive, though they refuse to permit 
this weapon to be placed in the hands of man under any 
circumstances. 

Of the seventy-four who accept the principle of 
retribution in I (a), I (b), IL (a), and II (b), exactly 
one half believe in the rightfulness of private re- 
venge in II (a). A small amount of inquiry sufficed to 
show that many more of them,—probably the great 
majority,—would have demanded it in III had they been 
given a chance to pass upon it. Thus the traditional 
view, which has obtained the endorsement even of Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick,! that contemporary Christian society 





1¢¢The Methods of Ethies,’’ Bk. III, Ch. V, Sec. 5; Seventh Edition, p. 
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condemns the requital by individuals of personal wrongs, 
turns out to contain about the same measure of truth as 
most other views that are traditional only because unex- 
amined. 

The exact number of those who approve of vengeance 
inflicted by the hands of the ‘impartial spectator’ (II b) 
ean, unfortunately, not be stated. Ten persons changed 
their answers from rejection to acceptance when the prob- 
lem was formulated in this way. On the other hand, there 
are some, and their exact number is not known, who per- 
mit revenge to the victim, but forbid it to the ‘impartial 
spectator’ on the ground that ‘it is none of his business.’ 
For such persons, evidently, revenge is a matter of per- 
sonal satisfaction, in which the evil that is inflicted by the 
aggressor gives his victim, and no one else, the right to 
indulge. 

In interpreting the above results, it must not be for- 
gotten that our aim has been to discover the maximum 
number that can be induced to approve of retribution, so 
that the incidents chosen to call forth a reaction have been 
selected with that end in view. Had they been examples 
of less flagrant crimes, the number of those found on that 
side would have been much smaller. It was because the 
culprit laughed about his deceit and ingratitude that two 
of the students permit the injured benefactor to revenge 
himself. Some reserve retribution for murder only. 
Two, as we have seen, were proof against all calls for ven- 
geance except in the extreme case described in III. It 
was interesting to observe, however, that when the last- 
mentioned young men finally changed to the other side, 
they demanded the imposition of the penalty with the 
same vehemence, and they demanded the same amount of 
it, as anyone else. 

Among those who repudiate retribution, two main types 
of reasons for so doing appear. They correspond to the 
two great classes of moral judgments, those based on the 
extrinsic, and those based on the intrinsic value of pur- 
poses and character. The first is that it will do no good. 
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‘In a world full of suffering,’’ said one student, ‘why 


increase its amount, even for the wicked?’’ The other is 


that it is lowering to the avenger. Indeed, according to 
several respondents, it lowers him to the very same level 
as the original offender. 

But the influence of the spirit of retribution shows 
itself in the moral judgments of the majority of even 
the little group whom we have seen denying in toto 
its varied claims. When its members were asked on 
what grounds they justified the punishment of the 
criminal by the state, they answered, without exception, 
deterrence. These declarations were not made in an- 
swer to the abstract question: On what grounds do you 
approve of punishment by the state? The answer to such 
a question is of little value. They appeared in the course 
of a judgment upon a concrete situation. These eight 
students had, of course, all held in I (a) that the mur- 
derer on the island should be freed upon the dispersion 
of the community of which he had been a member. Asked 
what should have been done had the murder occurred in 
the United States, they with one accord replied: It would 
have been necessary to hang (or otherwise punish) him 
for the sake of ‘the example to others.’ 

Now, according to the principle of deterrence, the crim- 
inal is made to suffer solely for the sake of the general 
good. He is a victim laid upon the altar of public safety. 
Whoever really and thoroughly accepts this principle 
must accordingly be prepared to assert that, where neces- 
sary, anyone,—regardless of what he may have done or 
not done,—may be sacrificed without his consent and in- 
deed against his will, for the sake of more important or 
comprehensive interests; that, for instance, the life of one 
man may be justly demanded where it is beyond question 
the only possible means of saving the lives of many. 
What will our eight students think of this principle in its 
nakedness? We shall attack this new problem by means 
of a question that reads as follows: 

IV (a). Long ago, when Green Bay [Wisconsin] was a little community 
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of two or three hundred people, situated in the midst of vast forests, an 
Indian chief, accompanied by a formidable band of warriors, one day sud- 
denly made his appearance before the stockade and demanded the sur- 
render of a certain one of its citizens. This citizen, the chief believed, on 
what he regarded as the best of evidence, had, a few days before this, 
killed a member of his tribe. The murderer, he accordingly declared, must 
be turned over to him for punishment. The citizens, however, pointed 
out to the chief,—what was the truth,—that the man in question had been 
busy with a piece of work for the past two weeks, and had not left the 
settlement in all that time, so that it was impossible he should be the 
guilty person. The chief, however, believed they were all lying and 
threatened that he would attack the town and kill every soul in it if they 
did not eomply with his demand inside of twenty-four hours. The whites 
knew that the chief was a man of his word; that, accordingly, if he 
promised to withdraw and molest them no further upon the surrender of 
their fellow-citizen, he would do so; that, in like manner, if he threatened 
an attack in case of their refusal, he would certainly carry out his threat. 
In deliberating over the matter, they concluded that the chances were 
good that they could hold out until help could be obtained from a distance. 
But they recognized at the same time that, in the event of an attack, a 
large loss of life was inevitable, amounting, perhaps, to fifty or more of 
their number. On the other hand, they also recognized that to give up 
their fellow-citizen meant for him certain death. The man in question was 
unwilling to surrender himself. What ought they to do? 


In the following discussion of the answers to this ques- 
tion it is to be understood that,—for reasons too easily 
imagined to be worth elaborating,—the surrender of the 
citizen would not be imprudent as creating a dangerous 
precedent, or exhibiting a real or apparent weakness of 
which advantage might be taken in various ways. The 
conditions, then, being as described, how many of our 
champions of deterrence will justify the sacrifice of the 
one for the many in the case before us? As the ques- 
tion reads above, one, and only one. For all their lip 
service, seven out of our eight soi-disant worshipers of 
the salus populi appear to have recanted in the presence 
of an unambiguous application of their principle to a 
concrete situation. 

Such a conclusion follows, however, only on condition 
that the alternative is clearly recognized as being simply 
and without qualification the life of one versus the lives 
of many. A number of considerations, however, enter 
to obscure this fact from the eyes of our respondents. It 
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will not be necessary to enumerate all of them. The most 
important one is the following: It would be selfishness on 
the part of the citizens to surrender one of their own 
number in order to save themselves. Here, as a little 
inquiry showed, the settlement is thought of as a 
democracy. The demand of the chief therefore comes 
before the assembly of the citizens. And each person 
present is imagined as putting the matter to himself thus: 
Can I vote to sacrifice one of my fellow-citizens in order 
to save my own life? This, it seems hardly necessary to 
say, looks at the situation in an artificially narrow way. 
The actual problem before each good citizen was, of 
course, in reality this: Shall I vote to save this one man 
or to save,—not merely myself, but also my family, and 
my fellow-citizens and their families? The other falla- 
cies it seemed impossible to eliminate by any modification 
of the question, but this particular piece of mental con- 
fusion we were able to get rid of (largely, at any rate) 
by reformulating the question as follows: 


IV (b). At the time of this incident Green Bay belonged to France and 
France was ruled by an absolute monarch. The king had placed a governor 
over the settlement, and he, in turn, was its absolute ruler. Consequently 
when the demand of the chief was presented to him, as it would be, he 
and he alone had the decision in his hands. Now we shall suppose our 
governor to be a man of the highest honor, courage, and patriotism, raised 
at this moment to their highest potency by the responsibility of his present 
position. He therefore looks at the alternatives forced upon him without 
considering for an instant his own safety, and solely from the point of 
view of his subjects. In so doing he is merely acting the part of the 
average captain of a sinking ship, who gives his orders without a thought 
of how they will affect his own chances for escape. What, then, ought the 
governor to dof 


In this formulation one member of the group we are 
studying changed his answer to approval of the sur- 
render.” 

Thus there remain six who refuse to accept in its naked- 
ness the principle that the greater interest has the moral 





*A third test was given to eliminate the remaining fallacies, but it did 
not affect the returns for this particular group. 
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right, when necessity arises, to force the lesser interest 
to give way in its favor. Why then do we find them 
affirming this principle for the repentant murderer of 
I (a) in case the murder takes place in the United States 
(see above, page 352)? The answer cannot be doubtful. 
Retribution, by itself, is repugnant to them. They there- 
fore condemn all punishment whose sole purpose is to 
inflict harm. On the other hand, as we have just seen, 
they do not approve of the enforced sacrifice of the one 
for the many as such. Their acceptance of deterrence as 
a proper ground for inflicting punishment upon the evil- 
doer can therefore be due only to a union of the two con- 
siderations, since neither alone will account for the result. 
In them the deed of the guilty man arouses sufficient in- 
dignation to make them approve of his being sacrificed 
for the sake of the greater good. This conclusion, taken 
in connection with our study of I, II, and III, justifies us 
in summarizing the results of our investigation thus far 
as follows: Out of one hundred students there are only 
two whose moral judgments show no traces whatever of 
an approval of retribution. 

A final problem remains to be considered, viz.: Is the 
personal retribution of II regarded as merely a right, or 
rather as a duty? This is a matter of great theoretical 
importance. A right is a privilege; its exercise presup- 
poses an end that promises to satisfy some desire of the 
possessor. A duty, on the other hand, represents some- 
thing which I am bound to pursue, whether I desire its 
realization or not. The affirmation of revenge as noth- 
ing more than a right is therefore simply an application 
of the standard of welfare,—or what is commonly called 
the utilitarian standard. The aggrieved party is per- 
mitted to satisfy his desire to see his enemy down. To 
be sure, this satisfaction means suffering for the victim; 
but the latter, by his own evil deeds, has lost his claims 
to consideration from the avenger. If, however, revenge 
is regarded as a duty, there lies at its basis the demand 
for harm,—not for the sake of the feelings of the avenger, 
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but in order that harm may exist for its own sake. The 
judger’s moral ideal demands that a person who commits 
certain wrongs shall suffer in consequence, whether his 
victim obtains any satisfaction from the contemplation 
of the spectacle or not. 

The question which of these two alternatives is fact was 
carried only far enough to determine beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, the existence of both types of judgment. That 
the former was found will occasion no surprise, especially 
after what was said above (page 351) about the advocates 
of vengeance in IT (a) who would forbid it in IT (b). On 
the other hand, most of those who approve of retribution 
in I, and all who approve of it in II (b) and in II (d) 
(vengeance at the hands of God), appeared not to have in 
view the satisfaction of any of the dramatis persone of 
the problem; their point of view was that he who does 
wrong deserves to suffer for it. To a number of our 
students the question was put directly whether retribution 
is a right or aduty. A right was defined for them as that 
which no one can blame you for doing, but which you do 
not have to do unless you want to. Thus (it was ex- 
plained) a man has (at least ordinarily) a right to spend 
his own money for this or that, as he wills. Where an act 
is a duty, on the other hand, you are bound to do it, 
whether you want to or not, as paying your debts. The 
majority of those questioned regarded retribution by the 
individual as a right and not a duty, in the sense defined. 
But a few were found who asserted emphatically that it 
was a duty. And indeed there were three uncompromis- 
ing young men who declared it, in such a case as that de- 
scribed in II, to be a duty in another sense of that some- 
what slippery term, as something for which a person could 
be censured for neglecting, as distinguished from the so- 
called acts of supererogation, which we praise the agent 
for doing but do not blame him for omitting. These re- 
sults prove the existence, by the side of a standard de- 
manding that good be aimed at and evil avoided, of 
another standard, applied of course only to particular 
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parties under particular circumstances, requiring that 
harm be sought. The latter standard may be called the 
dysdemonistic, as distinguished from its antithesis, which 
may be called the eudemonistic. 

C. SHarp, 
C. Orro.* 


F. 
M. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





*Mr. Sharp is responsible for the general plan of the investigation. Mr. 
Otto contributed questions IIT (b) and III, besides numerous and important 
suggestions at other points. The actual examination of the agricultural 
students was divided equally between the two writers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE Morat Economy. By Ralph Barton Perry. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909. Pp. xvi, 267. 


The purpose of this clearly written and attractively printed 
book is, in the author’s words, ‘‘to study morality directly, to 
derive its conception and laws from an analysis of life.’’ The 
author believes that theoretical ethics ‘‘is seriously embarrassed 
by its present emphasis on the history and criticism of doc- 
trines, by its failure to resort to experience where without more 
ado it may solve problems on their merits.’’ And in the second 
place the author hopes to ‘‘connect ethical theory with everyday 
reflection on practical matters.’’ It is in harmony with the above 
purposes that with the exception of Plato and Aristotle the 
classical ethical writers are scarcely mentioned. Kant and 
Spinoza appear in the index once each; Adam Smith, Mill, Spen- 
cer, and Green not at all. Instead are frequent references to 
Nietzsche, Matthew Arnold, and Chesterton. 

The title suggests the standpoint from which the moral experi- 
ence is to be viewed,—that of an ‘‘economy,’’ an ordered system, 
a community of interests. Goodness, the first topic, is treated 
under the heading: ‘‘Morality as the Organization of Life.’’ 
‘‘Morality is the massing of interests against a reluctant cos- 
mos.’’ ‘‘The fulfillment of an organization of interests is mo- 
rally good.’’ ‘‘Morality is natural if life is natural . . . It is 
related to life as a later to an earlier phase of one development. 
The organization of life answers the self-preservative impulse 
with which life begins; the deliberate fulfillment of a human 
purpose is only life grown strong enough through organization 
to conduct a larger, more adventurous enterprise.’’ War be- 
tween man and man is an obsolescent form of heroism, but 
there is one campaign in which all interests are engaged; ‘‘the 
war of life upon the routine of the mechanical cosmos and its 
forces of dissolution.’’ 

Duty is treated under ‘‘The Logic of the Moral Appeal.’’ 
Following the general idea, the aim is to show that a progressive 
adoption of new interests marks the ascending path of morality 
on from ‘prudence’ through ‘preference,’ ‘impartiality, and jus- 
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tice,’ to ‘good will,’—the determination of action with reference 
to all affected interests. Obviously the two crucial steps are 
from prudence to the adoption of new, ‘higher’ interests which 
do not now appeal to me, and from ‘my’ interests to those of 
‘others.’ The logic of the first,—the preference for higher in- 
terests,—Professor Perry finds in the conception of ‘higher’ as 
being the more liberal or comprehensive. The ‘‘quantitative 
basis of preference’’ is the only rational justification. But the 
way is cleared for this by the ‘‘principle of the objective 
validity of interests,’’—that an interest is none the less an inter- 
est because it does not coincide with an individual’s momentary 
inclination. For the second step, the reason why we should 
treat every other person as ‘‘end, not as means only’’ is found 
in the implication of all reasoning or discourse. If you are 
willing to reason with one about it, you really grant the point. 
For in any discussion if both parties claim candidly to represent 
the truth, they are in so far equal. ‘‘Neither can do more than 
appeal to the object. Neither has any authority; there is no 
authority in matters of truth, but only evidence.’’ ‘‘Discus- 
sion involves mutual respect in which each party acknowledges 
the finality of the other as a vehicle of truth’’ (pp. 65, 66). 
The logic of the first of the above appeals does not appear to 
the present writer to escape the difficulty with which Plato strug- 
gled in proving the reasonableness of goodness. For it is open 
to grave doubt whether we can say that the ‘higher’ can be re- 
duced to ‘more,’ or that the great moral decisions can be justi- 
fied by a mathematical reason. To the ‘philosopher’ or ‘the 
expert’ his choice seems ‘reasonable’; to the man who has 
adopted the new interest it may appear more comprehensive. 
But to the man who has not yet adopted the new interest, it may 
not appear that ‘width of representation’ is coincident with 
‘weight of incentive,’ or is worth the sacrifice of intense and 
vivid interests already present. For him in short, it is a 
‘synthetic proposition.’ It is ‘reasonable’ only if we define 
reason in terms of faith. Professor Perry’s suggestion for the 
logie of the second step really implies a synthetic conception. 
I shall recognize the interests of another if I am already minded 
to recognize him as belonging to the same social world of truth 
seekers with myself. That is, we get a ‘reason’ for a social act 
because we start with a social system and proceed to analyze 
its implications. Carrying this suggestion of method back into 
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the preceding case of adopting new interests, is it not probable 
that we can get a reasonable ground for the appeal of the new 
only when we postulate a self of forward reaching imagination 
and ereative power to ‘take an interest’? This active, creative, 
compelling aspect of the moral self, which in crises becomes a 
‘categorical imperative,’ does not in my judgment get sufficient 
recognition in the author’s treatment. The ‘organization of in- 
terests’ interprets more readily the reflections of a ‘cool hour’ 
than the sterner moments of duty when some son of man sets his 
face steadfastly toward Jerusalem. 

Chapters follow on The Order of Virtue, The Moral Test of 
Progress, The Moral Criticism of Fine Art, and The Moral Justi- 
fication of Religion, which we cannot take space to analyze in 
detail. Of the many fine and true things well said we would 
eall attention especially to the characterization of the radical 
(p. 147), to the interpretation and defense of democracy (pp. 
163 ff.), to the definition of the moral values and limitations of 
art, (Chap. V, passim), and to the brief presentation of moral 
idealism (pp. 249-251). 

In considering an attempt to read the moral experience anew 
and directly, we inevitably compare it with other interpretations. 
Most of the classical versions have been evoked by some new 
social or individual problems, or perhaps a general method is 
earried into this specific field. Historical criticism shows the 
relevancy of their interpretations and at the same time their 
limitations. Probably most who should attempt to read the 
moral experience of to-day, searching for what is most distinc- 
tive and original, would fix upon the economic and industrial 
phases of justice, the conflicting interests of social classes, the 
individualism in family life, the control of politics by economic 
interests, the ideals of imperialism, the efficiency of science in 
protecting and rendering happier human life. In the present 
work the infiuence of science is reflected in the view of morality 
as the ‘‘massing of interests against a reluctant cosmos.’’ And 
perhaps it is commercial life that suggests the conception of 
economy as a community of interests. But we certainly breathe 
on the whole the atmosphere of letters and art rather than that 
of industry, trade, or polities. The argument is addressed, it 
would seem, to the youth who is in the university rather than 
to the statesman or the man of affairs, not to say the trade 
unionist. The moral experience analyzed is prevailingly that 
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of the man of culture, looking with sympathetic eye upon the 
progress of democracy; it is hardly that of those engaged most 
intimately in the struggles. 
James H. Turts. 
The University of Chicago. 


L’Ip#aL Moperng. La question morale. La question sociale. 
La question religieuse. Par Paul Gaultier. Paris: Hachette 
et Cie., 1908. Pp. 358. 


It is generally admitted by Frenchmen that their country 
is morally in a pretty ‘bad way.’ Occasionally this is vigor- 
ously denied, as President Jordan can testify; but the most vig- 
orous denial does not change the facts. What the French 
themselves think of the conditions can be best learned from a 
perusal of the books and the numerous periodicals that have 
appeared within the last two decades dealing with the general 
problem of public morality. Professor Fouillée in his ‘‘ Psycholo- 
gie du peuple francais’’ admits that his country has been rapidly 
losing prestige, but he finds some consolation in the cireum- 
stance that the decreasing birth-rate to which attention has so 
often been called, is not confined to France. M. Gaultier tells 
his readers that whether we rejoice or grieve, the fact is patent 
that the contemporary conscience is rapidly loosing its moorings 
and that morality in conduct is beeoming a thing of the past. 
Hence there has come into existence an abundant literature the 
aim of which is to establish a system of morals outside of meta- 
physics and of every creed. He asks what we are to think of 
these efforts. Is it possible to establish a system of morals with- 
out God and without a revelation? How can biology explain 
the duty of self-sacrifice, which has influenced and continues to 
influence the actions of many men? He does not believe with 
the sociologists that an act is criminal because it hurts the so- 
cial conscience, but that it hurts the social conscience because it 
is criminal. There is some truth in the contention of the so- 
ciologists, but it is not the whole truth. It is the mission of 
history to explain; it cannot discover motives except in so far 
as they are expressed in acts. Morality cannot be interpreted 
by a study of the social group alone, independent of the per- 
sonal, the psychic, and, consequently, the rational factor. Mo- 
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rality is not a matter of convention having no roots in our 
moral nature. If men were not born with an innate moral germ, 
it could not be developed by any milieu however favorable. 

Science cannot construct a system of morals, because it is 
concerned with externals only, whereas morality is internal, 
psychical, the work and the object of consciousness. The phy- 
sician who tells his patient how to get well does not tell him that 
he is under obligations to get well. There are no longer any 
moral problems that are not also physical and physiological. 
Morality acts ; science observes and investigates. A science cannot 
become moral without losing its character as science, and morals 
ean become scientific only on the condition of ceasing to be 
moral. Science knows nothing of ends. Morality is a fact given 
in the experience of mankind, anterior to all systems; it pre- 
cedes the science of which it constitutes the object. To say 
that manners and customs generate morals is to put the effect 
for the cause; it makes of men mere passive entities, products 
of a force which they do not understand and of which they are 
but dimly conscious, if at all. The end of nature is neither 
pleasure nor happiness, but perfection, the complete accomplish- 
ment of its functions. By virtue of the power men have to 
reflect and to transform their reflections into deeds, each one of 
us is invited to realize perfection by the ideal which is present 
to his mind before he acts. The moral law cannot be deduced 
solely from the study of conditions because it is innate. The 
study of conditions, however, helps us to formulate the rules 
more clearly. They are the test of practice. The most important 
of all sciences is the science of ethics. From it all the other sci- 
ences borrow their right to exist and in a measure their necess- 
ity. The real creator in morals is not the philosopher, but the 
saint. The moral ideal does not proceed out of practice nor is 
it developed by practice, but is designed to enter into it. A 
Socrates, a Jesus were content to live their thoughts. 

The certitude with which ethics deals is neither sensuous nor 
logical; it is moral. It rests neither on rational evidence nor on 
the evidence of the senses; it is purely internal. It is only by 
doing our duty that we learn to believe in duty. Morality rests 
not only on a psychic reality, but also on a physiological, a 
social, and therefore on a cosmic physical reality. Science often 
teaches us what is moral, but only the ethical consciousness im- 
pels us to do it. Science demonstrates the harm that comes from 
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the use of alcohol, but it is the science of ethics that makes clear 
to us the obligation to abstain from its use ourselves and also to 
endeavor to keep others from using it. Science furnishes the 
positive and firm foundation on which rest a great number of 
the applications of the principles of morality. The Christian 
ideal is the law of sacrifice only because it is the law of life. It 
is a profound truth that he who loses his own life finds it a hun- 
dredfold. The ultimate unit in the world is not the social unit, 
but the individual, the person. Society rests on the individual, 
not the individual on society. It is not society that gives us 
the consciousness of our existence. ‘‘I think, therefore I am,’’ 
not because somebody else is, but because I am conscious of my 
own existence. It is not because man is a social being that he 
is a conscious entity; it is because he is conscious and reasonable 
that he is eminently social. Whence comes progress if it is not due 
to innumerable individual contributions? Science advances 
solely by the accumulation of the labors of individuals. History 
is nothing more than a tissue of personal deeds. Individual- 
ism is neither particularism nor egoism. The latter is a radi- 
eal vice which seeks to get as much as possible and to give as 
little as possible. He who considers himself the center of the 
world and the world as his property is the farthest possible re- 
move from a moral man. Codperation, in order to be efficient, 
must be free. What does the codperation of a troop of merce- 
naries or of a gang of galley-slaves amount to? He who would 
be greatest among you will be your servant, but his service will 
be voluntary service. Morality is individual not only in its 
principles, but in its prescriptions also. Morality while com- 
manding us to consecrate ourselves to others, bids us also to de- 
velop ourselves. What is the highest perfection if it is not an 
invitation to the most complete felicity? The salvation of so- 
ciety depends on individualism properly understood. The so- 
cial question is not a question of morals, because the latter is a 
thing apart. Socrates taught that there are unwritten laws 
higher than statutes. So did Antigone. Juvenal assures us 
that it is sometimes necessary for us to lose our lives in order to 
establish a reason for living. If moral laws are engendered by 
society, it can also change them; what is moral to-day may be 
immoral to-morrow. 

Religion leads us to morality, and morality postulates a su- 
preme Being who is the source of all existence and of all perfec- 
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tion. Morality does not lead us to God as a mere abstraction, 
but as a perfect ideal in which are reflected and embodied our 
highest aspirations. On the other hand, religion is the ferment 
of morality. It is the completion, not only of morality, but of 
life in its entirety. The true religious sentiment is implicit in 
morality, not only as a means but also as an end. [If it leads to 
fanaticism, it is because there is a lack of equilibrium in the 
faculties of the fanatic. Religion does not merely sustain mo- 
rality : it gives to life a meaning and a value which nothing else 
can give. Religion does not teach us to regard the world as 
of slight moment; just the reverse. It provides us with many 
reasons for exalting, for admiring the world. Religion discerns 
a meaning in progress: it would have none if it could not be 
continued indefinitely. Religion gives to ethics the assurance 
that the reign of ends is capable of realization; that it will one 
day be realized. There is nothing in science which should lead 
us to believe that faith is not an instrument of cognition, a 
method of getting into communication with reality of a different 
kind, or rather with another: phase of reality than that which 
is the object of the savant’s investigation. 

Metaphysics and theology can very well coexist by the side of 
experimental seience. Religion, philosophy, and science are 
three modes of solving the same problem. The references to the 
scientific order which the Scriptures contain, are nothing more 
than envelopes of moral, metaphysical, and religious truths, 
which believers held to be revelations from God. If inspiration is 
a fact, it is not only a physical, but a supernatural reality, which 
the moral and religious consciousness can discern, which, how- 
ever, does not fall under the observation of the historian. It is 
in this light that the stories of Noah, of Jonah, and others are 
to be understood. The Bible is in no sense a manual of chro- 
nology: To regard it as a historical work in the ordinary 
sense of the term is unjust both to history and to the Bible. 
History is not mere fact; it is also interpretation. This state- 
ment is true not only of profane but also of biblical history. 

The book is a strong one. The author is probably a Roman 
Catholic; but his creed is very little in evidence. His position 
with regard to the independence of morality is as nearly im- 
pregnable as it can be made, it seems to me. Whether his 
apologetic attitude is to be commended is not easy to determine. 
To judge from the recently expressed views of the papal 
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hierarchy on matters scientific it is very doubtful if M. Gaultier’s 
method of defense will be found acceptable. 
Caries W. Super. 


Athens, Ohio. 


Mora, Epucation in EiegHTeen Countries. Report on Moral 
Instruction (General and Denominational) and on Moral 
Training. By Gustav Spiller. London: Watts & Co., 1909. 


Pp. xv, 362. 


There is sure to be a ready welcome for this book on Moral 
Instruction by Mr. Gustav Spiller, who is well known, not only 
as an author, but also as one whose untiring energy and able 
organization made the International Congress on Moral Instruc- 
tion possible. In the preface Mr. Spiller states that the present 
work was prepared in answer to the need of a volume describ- 
ing what is being done in respect of moral education all over 
the world. The second part of the book is accordingly devoted 
to a report on moral training in the schools of Austria, Belgium, 
the British Empire, China, Denmark, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and the United States. Nine countries 
had already been reported upon in ‘‘Moral Instruction and 
Training in Schools,’’ edited by Mr. Sadler, and concerning 
these the present volume has not added much to the informa- 
tion given in the earlier work. Its importance lies in the valu- 
able accounts of countries which were not treated by Mr. Sadler 
and his codperators. Nevertheless one cannot help feeling that 
more interest and comment will be directed to Part I which, in 
86 pages, gives a statement of many of the most controversial 
points which have arisen in connection with moral education. 
Mr. Spiller very emphatically states his opinion concerning re- 
ligious and moral education, and perhaps what he has to say 
would have been more fruitful had it been possible to combine 
his admirable sincerity with greater reticence, in particular, had 
the criticisms of the ethical value of certain religious convic- 
tions been omitted. In his Presidential Address to the Moral 
Instruction League in February last, Professor Mackenzie also 
argued the possibility of teaching morality without reference 
to religion, but his masterly discussion could cause no offense 
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even to those who remained unconvinced. In this great move- 
ment it is imperative that nothing should be said to alienate 
the sympathy of any Church. The second controversial point 
with which Mr. Spiller deals is his conviction of the value and 
vital necessity of direct and systematic moral instruction, and 
in this connection he replies briefly, and somewhat summarily, 
to various objections which have been raised against it. 

The author is on safer ground when he commences to dis- 
cuss different schemes for moral instruction. The latter half 
of the second chapter is by far the most interesting part of the 
book, and it contains what we regard as its most lasting and 
valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. After 
criticising certain schemes already in existence Mr. Spiller out- 
lines a plan for the construction of an ideal syllabus; for this 
alone the volume would deserve a place in the library of all 
who are interested in education. His plan is based upon the 
view, that since the virtues alone are abstract and disconnected, 
the systematic treatment of the relations of life, in reference 
to which the virtues become concrete and significant, is the only 
foundation which meets the needs of the case. He therefore 
advocates a combination of the syllabuses of the Moral Instruc- 
tion League with those of the French State Schools, the four 
cardinal virtues to be systematically applied to the twelve cate- 
gories or relations of the French plan. The scheme is thus 
based upon the situations in which a man finds himself and the 
virtues he should exhibit in them. It is a general ideal but, as 
such, it seems to be greatly in advance of any scheme at present 
elaborated in this country. Mr. Spiller very rightly urges that 
the syllabus in its final form should be the product of many men 
and should represent interests as various and comprehensive as 
possible. If the book leads to the construction of such a syllabus, 
it will have achieved a mighty purpose. 

M. Lieutroot Eastwoop. 

Bolton, England. 


A PuurRauistic UNIVERSE. By William James. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1909. Pp. 404. 


It is a little difficult to give an account of pragmatist ethics 
from Professor James’s ‘‘Pluralistic Universe’’ because in the 
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course of the book he makes scarcely any definite ethical valua- 
tions in the formal style. We find here no elaborate analysis 
of the word ‘good,’ no eareful distinction between its use with 
regard to ‘means’ and its use with regards to ‘ends.’ ‘‘And 
this is scarcely odd,’’ some one may say, ‘‘because the book is 
really about metaphysics.’’ As a matter of fact, for Professor 
James the two subjects are not exclusive. His metaphysics are 
so full of ethical feeling that for him to write on the one sub- 
ject without implicitly dealing with the other is almost unthink- 
able. And just in this point lies the main difference between 
Professor James and other pragmatists on the one hand, and 
those realists who still cling to intellectualism, on the other. 

The ethics of Mr. G. E. Moore, for instance, are beautifully 
clear and simple, and partly at least for this reason, that they 
stand eternally unrelated and incapable of relation to any meta- 
physical beliefs which their author may hold. Neither can 
metaphysics alter them nor they alter metaphysics. This pre- 
dominantly intellectual analysis of the whole question of ethics 
serves admirably to illustrate Professor James’s point about the 
‘usefulness’ (relative truth) as opposed to the ‘truth’ (absolute) 
of the ideas to which the intellect is capable of giving birth. 
Mr. Moore’s isolation of the whole of ethics, his steadfast re- 
fusal to relate questions as to what ought to be to questions as 
to what things are, may be eminently useful toward a rational 
ordering of conduct within a strictly limited sphere. But in 
its simplicity and abstraction surely Mr. Moore’s system can- 
not be held to represent the whole truth. We are conscious of 
what Professor James might call a certain ‘thinness,’ even a 
certain sterility, in these ‘unrelated’ ethics of the intellectualist. 

The trouble for those of us who do not find satisfaction in Mr. 
Moore comes, I think, from this failure to relate two equally 
real portions of experience, our experience of the actual world 
and our beliefs about what ought to exist. And here Professor 
James may help us. For the realists of Mr. Moore’s school it 
is positively immoral to hold that what we believe ought to exist, 
can in any way affect what now we believe to exist, and it is 
almost worse to hold that what we believe does exist can or ought 
to affect our beliefs as to what ought to exist. Professor James 
takes an entirely contrary position. That which we believe does 
exist, he would say, does most certainly help to determine that 
which we believe ought to exist, nor is there anything illogical 
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in this. My belief that I live in a society certainly helps to 
form my belief as to what my relations to that society ought to 
be. Again, the effect of our beliefs about what does exist on 
our beliefs as to what ought to exist is only limited by the re- 
action of this second class of beliefs upon the first. Ethics and 
metaphysics are for the pragmatist bound up in a series of ac- 
tions and reactions apparently endless. For the pragmatist the 
discussion of what does exist is relevant to the discussion of what 
we think ought to exist, for the simple reason that an under- 
standing of the first point may throw some light on the question 
why we so conceive the second. For pragmatists psychology 
is relevant to logic, and rightly, for the study of how men actu- 
ally do think has in Professor James’s own case clearly helped to 
determine in him a more definite belief as to how he, at least, 
ought to think. For the pragmatist as for the intellectualist 
the feeling implied in the proposition, ‘‘ A is good,’’ is unanalyz- 
able, but the pragmatist, unlike the intellectualist, does not on 
that account dismiss the processes which have led to that feeling 
as irrelevant. 

Practically, so far as we can analyze and trace these processes, 
we find in them the whole meaning of the proposition. A 
savage’s belief in a certain kind of god inevitably determines 
part at least of his ethical beliefs. Convert him and he will 
probably change his ethical belief. It is of little use for the 
intellectualists to argue that our beliefs about the unseen ought 
not to affect our ethical beliefs; their own attempt so to banish 
metaphysics does most naturally affect their own ethical beliefs 
in that it tends to limit their ethical valuations to human and 
esthetic relations. This is not to say that it is undesirable to 
limit the ethical point of view; for particular purposes it may 
be most desirable so to do. At the same time intellectualist 
ethics are most certainly influenced by this particular meta- 
physical belief in the non-existence of any relation between what 
may exist and what ought to exist. 

Further, for the pragmatist his beliefs as to what ought to 
exist do naturally affect what he believes does exist, if only by 
being added to it as existing now and here. Intellectualists 
would admit as much. But it is surely irrational to deny that 
such beliefs may not seriously alter what shall exist in the future. 
Pragmatists are not content to remain inside the intellectualist 
camp of determinism. They prefer to regard their wills as no 
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less real facts of experience than are the facts of the earth and 
sky, and they actually are led to suppose that their will to be- 
lieve certain things not obviously contradicted by the rest of 
their experience may actually help to determine the existence 
of those very things. The will to believe in fairies revived 
Tinker Bell, the will to believe in ourselves or our friends may 
obviously revive ourselves or them. If we believe in any god 
short always of the absolute, who can say that our will to be- 
lieve in that god may not also affect him? Pragmatists have 
to banish the bogey of the ‘pure intellect,’ they have to assert 
the equal dominion of will with understanding, or rather, the 
unintelligibility of either term taken entirely apart. Finally 
since their appeal is always to the individual concrete experi- 
ence, all their ethical valuations as all their truth valuations 
must be relative. Judgments as to what is good will be as rela- 
tive for them as all others, and will only be held for true in so 
far as they find it more possible to live by them than by others. 
Consequently we cannot and do not expect Professor James to lay 
down the law as to what we ought to hold as particular ethical 
truths. In his pluralist universe which is like Plato’s loathed 
democracy rocxidov xai ravrodaréy all claims may jostle each other, 
and have ultimately to fight the matter out. He can only 
show us that what is does affect what ought to be, and that if 
we will it strongly enough, what we hold ought to be may affect 
what is. 
F. W. Hupsack. 


University College, Cardiff, Wales. 


THE ErernaL VALuEs. By Hugo Miinsterberg. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. 436. 


This work is, as the author tells us in the preface, not a mere 
translation of his German work, ‘‘Philosophie der Werte,’’ 
although its scope and substance are the same. Much in the 
English version has been altered from the German work in the 
way of expansion and contraction. ‘‘Many side issues, especi- 
ally such as connected the work with particular German move- 
ments are left out, and not a few additions refer to recent 
American diseussion.’’ Like the German work, ‘‘The Eternal 
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Values’’ is the comprehensive statement of a philosophical sys- 
tem, in terms of an elaborately wrought-out Neo-Fichtean ideal- 
ism. Inasmuch as the German work was reviewed at length in 
this JouRNAL (Vol. xix, pp. 495-504) by Mr. G. E. Moore, I shall 
do no more here than briefly compare the two volumes. To avoid 
any misunderstanding, however, I must first say that Mr. 
Moore’s review is written so wholly from the outside, and is 
to such an extent of a piecemeal character which fails to grasp, 
and to state, the fundamental tendency of the work, that it 
seems to me to do great injustice to the interest and impor- 
tance of Professor Miinsterberg’s volume. The real significance 
of Professor Miinsterberg’s work is undoubtedly obscured, in 
part, by his own method, because he stretches his very suggestive 
and stimulating discussions of the various types of intrinsic 
valuation on the Procrustean bed of an abstract and artificial 
schematism. Notwithstanding this defect, however, I think the 
book is a very significant contribution to a Philosophy of Spirit. 
And I am inclined to the opinion that, not simply with regard 
to the English reader, but absolutely, the English work is an 
improvement on its German brother. 

The German work contains 481 pages of text, the English 430 
pages with a somewhat smaller printed page. In the intro- 
ductory part the chief difference is that the German chapter on 
‘Die Werte und die Natur’’ is broken up into two chapters, 
“*Physical Nature’’ and ‘‘Psychical Nature.’’ In the next part, 
‘‘The Logical Values,’’ the chief differences that I have noticed 
are a shortening of the discussions on Logie of Nature and Logic 
of History by a partial omission of the discussions of German 
views (such as, for example, those of Windelband and Rickert) 
on these matters. In the German work the ‘‘ Values of Unity,’ 
namely, ‘‘Harmony,’’ ‘‘Love,’’ ‘‘Happiness,’’ constitute the 
seventh division of the second and main part of the work, ‘‘The 
World of Values.’’ In the English work the treatment of the 
Values of Unity is somewhat condensed and they are grouped to- 
gether with the Values of Beauty, as ‘‘The Adsthetic Values,”’ 
i. €., in general the values of sentiment and emotion. In the 
treatment of ‘‘The Values of Beauty,’’ the discussion of music 
has been expanded. In a parallel fashion the ‘‘Values of De- 
velopment”’ (‘‘Growth’’ in Nature, ‘‘Progress’’ in History, and 
‘*Self Development’’) and the ‘‘ Values of Achievement’’ (‘‘In- 
dustry,’’ ‘‘Law,’’ and ‘‘Morality’’), which are separated di- 
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visions in the German work, are grouped together in the English 
under the heading ‘‘Ethical Values.’’ The treatment here is 
in general somewhat condensed. 

Part V of the Eternal Values is called the ‘‘Metaphysical 
Values.’’ It includes as its two main subdivisions, ‘‘The Values 
of Holiness’’ (‘‘Gotteswerte’’ in the German work), namely, 
‘‘Creation,’’ ‘‘Revelation’’ and ‘‘Salvation,’’ and the culminat- 
ing ‘‘ Values of Absoluteness’’ (‘‘Grundwerte’’), namely, ‘‘The 
World,’’ ‘‘Mankind’’ and ‘‘The Overself.’’ The ‘‘Overself’’ is 
the final unifying ground of values. 

I have not found any essential departure from the principles 
of the ‘‘Philosophie der Werte,’’ and I shall not take the space 
to note the minor differences in the various divisions. The 
style of the work has Professor Miinsterberg’s usual swing and 
vigor. There are a few Germanic idioms such as ‘‘the own 
self.”’ 

J. A. LEIGHTON. 


Hobart College. 


LETTERS, LECTURES, AND ADDRESSES OF CHARLES Epwarp Gar- 
MAN. A Memorial Volume. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. x, 616. 


This volume has been ‘‘prepared with the codperation of the 
class of 1884, Amherst College, by Eliza Miner Garman’’ as a 
memorial to Charles Edward Garman, who was connected with 
the faculty of Amherst College for twenty-five years. It com- 
prises, as the title indicates, a selected collection of letters, lec- 
tures, and addresses. In an appendix may be found a number 
of tributes offered by former students who had felt the charm 
and power of this singularly attractive man and devoted teacher. 
At the close of the volume are ‘appreciations’ written by some 
of the leading American teachers of philosophy. 

“Although Professor Garman,’’ says one of his pupils, ‘‘did 
not contribute to the literature of philosophy, and although he 
did not create a school whose members should champion his 
opinions, he was none the less widely known as a profound 
teacher who made philosophy a matter of vital interest to young 
men. Students of the subject came to recognize that the Am- 
herst course in philosophy, which could pride itself on no signi- 
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fieant publication, was yet a definite contribution to philosoph- 
ical progress in America. Nor was the significant influence of 
the course illustrated only in those Amherst graduates who made 
the study of philosophy, or psychology, their life’s work. It 
was illustrated in Professor Garman’s students generally, bind- 
ing them together in a kind of intellectual fellowship, and at 
times moral seriousness which indicated that the course itself was 
an educational experience of the highest order.’’ 

Other tributes speak the same spirit: they tell of a man high- 
minded, serious, lovable,—of a philosopher earnest, devoted, and 
filled with a divine enthusiasm for awakening the mental and 
moral forces of young men; passing by, as James says, the op- 
portunity ‘‘to publish, to pursue original investigation, . . . un- 
swervedly devoting all his energies to being an inspiring 
teacher.’’ And taking this volume as our guide, we can easily 
picture him as the ideal teacher, the genuine ‘guide, philosopher, 
and friend,’ the exceptional pedagogical genius lifting the 
teaching of a college out of mechanical routine and academic 
time-serving, elevating it into a genuine spiritual function, 
breathing new life and energy into weary and worn ideals and 
kindling afresh the fires of hope and love. 

Garman’s attitude was an incarnate protest against the over- 
worked notion that ‘‘original investigation and research, often 
of a very shallow and specious kind,’’ should be the final touch- 
stone by which professional work with undergraduates should 
be tested (p. 599). ‘‘Professor Garman has deliberately chosen 
to follow an older and less spectacular ideal. He has resolutely 
set before himself the true teacher’s office,—the inspiration and 
guidance of those committed to his charge. To this task he has 
dedicated his every energy, and his research has been amidst the 
mysteries of human nature as the sympathetic and scholarly 
teacher meets this in his students’’ (p. 599). 

One of the noteworthy and unique features of Garman’s 
method was his ‘pamphlet system’ (p. 41). This was his 
laboratory method for the study of philosophy and a reaction 
against the use of the formal lecture as the chief medium of un- 
dergraduate instruction. These pamphlets were ‘‘partly ex- 
tracts from authors, partly his own statements, criticism, and 
outlines. Any pamphlet was cast aside the moment a better one 
could be substituted, or when change in the focus of interest 
made another statement desirable.’’ The seriousness with 
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which he conceived this system may be learned from his inter- 
esting letter to President Hall (pp. 57-71). The amount of 
labor its successful prosecution entailed must have been enor- 
mous. But this was no obstacle to Garman as soon as he be- 
came convinced that the end justified the means. And anyone 
who knows the unwarranted dignity which the ordinary pro- 
fessorial lecture has assumed in the American undergraduate 
college and how successfully it has debauched the undergradu- 
ate mind, must read with admiration of the seriousness with 
which Garman interpreted his professorial duty. In his hands, 
the lecture was subordinated to its true function (p. 58). He did 
not use it, as it is so generally used, as a means of self-exalta- 
tion, or as a piece of time-saving academic machinery reducing 
his responsibility for the real quickening of the student’s mind 
and affording a line of least resistance for his own personal in- 
terests. 

The printed ‘pamphlets,’ lectures, and addresses are so sane, 
so earnest, so charged with intellectual and moral enthusiasm, 
so devoted to the task of rationalizing and ennobling life that 
it is small wonder that Garman wrought such remarkable peda- 
gogical results. And the intellect and conscience of Amherst,— 
its teachers, its students, and alumni,—should be commended for 
giving him, even in life, such whole-souled appreciation as it 
seems to have given. 

It is evident, however, to one who reads these papers of his 
dispassionately, that his real power was due to his personality,— 
to his moral and spiritual passion. His attitude, in spite of the 
constant emphasis laid on the necessity of ‘weighing evidence’ 
was essentially that of the teacher and preacher, rather than 
of the pure philosopher. For this reason, it cannot be justly 
said that to a public educated and mature, the content of these 
lectures and addresses would be particularly enlightening. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if Garman’s fame would have been enhanced 
in any appreciable degree by his ‘neglecting his class-room’ 
(p. 25) to embark on the sea of production with a view to publi- 
cation. ‘‘I do not feel that I can neglect the class-room for the 
public, yet I do hope to publish’’ (p. 25). 

The volume is divided into three parts. Part I contains the 
philosophical papers, Part II the miscellaneous papers and ad- 
dresses on education and life, and Part III the letters. 

Among the philosophical papers we find such titles as the fol- 
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lowing: Automatism, Hume on the Limits of Knowledge, Kant 
on Dating and Locating, Science and Theism, The Will and the 
Sentiments, Pleasure or Righteousness, Authority and Punish- 
ment, The Right of Property, ete. 

““To those who did not know him in life’’ these papers ‘‘may 
at least have the human interest which always attends upon con- 
sidering in common with a sincere and broadminded fellowman 
themes which lie very near the heart of things.’’ 


Roger B. C. JoHNson. 
Princeton University. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE: His LiFE AND Work. By M. A. Miigge, 
Ph. D. London and Leipzig: Fisher Unwin, 1908. Pp. xi, 
442. 


In 1868 a young scholar who had worked under Ritschl at 
Bonn and Leipzig, and who, though only 26 years old, had 
deserved the respect of the learned world by an essay (published 
in the Rheinisches Museum) on the history of the gnomes of 
Theognis, and by a dissertation, which was crowned with a 
university prize, on the sources of Diogenes Laertius, was ap- 
pointed Professor of Classical Philology in the University of 
Bale. His duties included the teaching of Greek to the boys in 
the upper forms of the Bale Padagogium. He was a small man, 
of frail build, with large convex spectacles, prominent cheek- 
bones and a heavy drooping moustache. Carefully dressed, with 
some regard to artistic effect and harmonious color, his little feet 
always neatly shod, he must have presented, as he moved across 
his lecture-room, an appearance rather startlingly different from 
that of most of his colleagues. Once he was installed behind his 
desk, nothing but his head was visible. His tenure of his chair, 
which lasted until 1879, when ill health compelled him to resign, 
was not marked by any contribution to knowledge commen- 
surate with his early promise; nor does he seem to have been a 
particularly successful teacher. There was even a period when, 
in consequence of the scandal caused by his publication of a book 
on the origin of Greek tragedy (violently attacked by Wilamo- 
witz-Mollendorf and defended with equal violence by Erwin 
Rohde), his lectures had to be suspended for lack of an audience. 
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But the university must on the whole have been satisfied with 
him, for he was allowed a retiring pension equal to three-quar- 
ters of his salary. Ten years later his writings were setting up 
among the educated youth of Europe an emotional ferment 
which profoundly influenced the literature of many civilized 
countries. To-day this stir is subsiding. But it seems that 
there still exists a journal—The Good European, edited by a 
Mr. Thomas Common,—which is devoted to the propagation of 
Nietzsche’s doctrines. 

There is probably no other instance in modern times of a man, 
who began life with so distinguished an academic record, break- 
ing with his career and then attaining literary eminence of the 
first rank. How exceptional, even fantastic, is Nietzsche’s career 
in this respect has not been sufficiently noticed, because of the 
assumption which runs through most of the literature about him 
(Dr. Miigge’s 36 pages of ‘Bibliography and Iconography’ give 
some idea of its volume) that his philosophical work is of scien- 
tific importance. We are apt to think of him as a Professor ex- 
changing one subject for another. Most readers who can catch 
the subtly blended light that flashes from the many facets of his 
aphorisms like to think that their pleasure comes from sys- 
tematic thinking; and so it comes about that this rare, incoherent, 
rhapsodical genius is too often tediously misrepresented. Dr. 
Miigge, for instance, thinks poorly of his prose style; yet surely, 
since Heine died, no more memorable music has been extorted 
from the reluctant German language. Of the poems he has little 
to say: he quotes a few inferior specimens in an execrable Eng- 
lish translation. He gives us much loose talk as to Nietzsche’s 
relation to philosophical tendencies past, present, and future, and 
evidently does not realize that the author of O Mensch, gib Acht 
is among the greatest lyric poets. It is not indeed easy to find 
much to praise in Dr. Miigge’s book. Perhaps the best that can 
be said about it is that it states the facts of Nietzsche’s life in a 
careful, if not very illuminating way, so that a diligent reader 
has here the material for forming some picture of this heroic, 
bitter spirit, intoxicated with beauty, wearing out body and mind 
in rebellion against the insignificance of life, and snatching, in a 
crescendo that culminated in madness, a sharper bliss from ever 
deeper abysses of despair. 

S. WaATERLOW. 


Rye, England. 
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THE InpustTRiAL System: AN Enquiry Into EARNED AND 
UNEARNED INCOME. By J. A. Hobson. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1909. Pp. xx, 328. 


For the task to which he has addressed himself in this volume, 
Mr. J. A. Hobson has proved himself by his previous works to be 
eminently, and, in Great Britain at least, uniquely qualified. To 
the highest powers of vigorous and patient economic analysis he 
adds the insight of the profound political philosopher. The pres- 
ent work does not belie, but perhaps even surpasses, the promise 
of his earliest contributions to economic and political thought. 
The central interest of this book is of course economic, and it 
aims more particularly at setting forth the resu!ts of the mechan- 
ism of distribution which our half-competitive, half-codperative 
industrial system has evolved. A really adequate execution of this 
task needs, however, an explanation of the working of the whole 
industrial organism. Few writers have done so much to impress 
upon our minds the mutual interdependence of all economic 
processes as Mr. Hobson; and his vivid realization of the whole 
economic world, so to speak, does not fail to stamp itself on every 
part and detail of his work, and to inspire his readers with some- 
thing of the enthusiasm and assurance of the synoptic view to 
which the true philosopher aspires. In spite of the limited scope 
which the title might suggest, the book does not fall short of 
being a treatise on Political Economy or the Wealth of Nations 
in the fullest sense of the terms. Not only is the organic nature 
of the industrial system recognized and most luminously set 
forth, but the dependence of economic values upon the more com- 
prehensive interests of mankind is not merely maintained or 
admitted but intelligibly and clearly explained. The last chap- 
ter of the work, ‘‘The Human Interpretation of Industry,’’ is ex- 
plicitly devoted to this purpose; but throughout the work, no less 
than in this chapter, the impression is irresistibly conveyed that 
Mr. Hobson is not an ‘economist’ with a benevolent interest in 
fields of thought which are not his own, but a philosophic 
thinker, who can illumine, what might and does appear to many 
the most dismal of investigations, with the radiance of unwearied 
meditation on the supreme interests of the human race. 

Adopting the division of incomes into Wages, Interest, Rent, 
and Profit corresponding to Labor, Capital, Land, and Ability, 
Mr. Hobson distinguishes two parts into which the products of 
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industry must fall. First, there are payments which are 
economically necessary for the maintenance and due expansion 
and improvement of the industrial system as such; and to the 
discharge of these payments a sufficient part of the industrial 
product must be devoted. From the economic point of view our 
present system does with some irregularity and imperfection 
fulfill this demand. The rest is surplus, and is distributed, if we 
set aside the disturbances effected by taxation, among the owners 
of the various instruments of production, according to their 
relative powers as bargainers; scarcity relatively to effective 
demand being a prime factor in the ‘pull,’—a disagreeable 
word,—which this or that agent is able to exercise. Mr. Hob- 
son exhibits skillfully the fallacies which have led various 
economists to set up this or that agent of production,—now 
labor, now capital, and, in the classical English economy, 
usually land,—as the residual claimant to the surplus, showing 
that any one of these agents may, according to circumstances, be 
in a position to obtain an advantage over the others. Similarly, 
he demolishes, in my opinion at least, the theories which the 
‘classical’ political economy has built upon the notion of ‘rent,’ 
in the first instance the rent of land. The extension, by the 
economists themselves, of the notion ‘rent’ to payments other 
than payments for the use of land was obviously a step towards 
the disintegration of the whole theory. The close parallelism 
between payments for land and other payments, which the tra- 
ditional economies seemed only just to fail to recognize, is now 
fully developed by Mr. Hobson. He shows moreover, in this 
connection, that the old theory that rent (the rent of land) did 
not enter into price is true,—and false,—in precisely the same 
way in respect of all economic payments whatever. 

Mr. Hobson had already prepared us for the treatment of 
taxation by his discussion of the subject in his ‘‘ Economies of 
Distribution.’’ He exhibits here more fully the tendency of all 
taxation to fall in the last resort on ‘surplus’ or ‘unearned in- 
come’ just as the superfiuity of the surplus for the purpose of 
industrial efficiency constitutes an economic justification for the 
appropriation of a portion of it at least to public objects. That 
the tendency of taxation to fix on surplus and to leave necessary 
payments to that extent intact is not always to be depended upon 
to avoid injustice and economic injury, is, however, amply en- 
forced; and the art of taxation has still to exercise a wise choice 
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in the methods by which it shall obtain its proper share of the 
surplus for public uses. 

I would particularly call attention to Mr. Hobson’s lucid ac- 
count of the mechanism of banking, the treatment of which, how- 
ever accurate in respect of various details, is usually marred by 
lack of economic perspective and, as in the case of Mr. Macleod, 
by much pedantic perversity. The turning to more effective 
social use and profit a lucrative, and in the worst sense state- 
aided, monopoly is an aim well deserving the best attention of 
social reformers; and such discussions as that of Mr. Hobson in 
this book, should prove a most valuable aid towards such a 


consummation. 
W. J. Roperrs. 


University College, Cardiff, Wales. 


Wituam CiarKe. A Co.LuecTion or His WRITINGS WITH A 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. Edited by Herbert Burrows and John 
A. Hobson. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, 1908. Pp. 


450. 


If Carlyle had known William Clarke, he might have added 
to his gallery of heroic types that of the Hero as Journalist. 
None who had the privilege of meeting Clarke could fail to be 
struck by the heroic note in him,—by the austere cheerfulness 
which, under the burden of an ever-present consciousness of 
mortality, could still ‘bear up and steer right onward.’ Of that 
noble Miltonie patriotism which inspired Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
William Clarke had a large share. Like Milton he was haunted 
by the vision of a time when ‘‘all the Lord’s people should be 
prophets,’’ and if he had not the genius which enabled Milton 
to give supreme literary expression to this aspiration, he pos- 
sessed the power which the poet lacked of making his idealism 
an immediate factor in the moral education of the people. 

This selection of his contributions to the periodical press is 
therefore not only the most appropriate memorial of him that 
his friends could have devised, but serves also as an admirable 
record of the best influences that were moulding public opinion 
in England during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
If William Clarke can be called a journalist, he was so in an 
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ideal sense. In the nature of things there can be few such 
journalists, but it is of vital importance to the higher life of 
democracy that those few should arise and persist. On the 
common thought of his own generation the philosopher who 
silently matures his wisdom and calmly ‘lays his finger on the 
place’ has searcely more moral effect than the journalist who 
daily exploits his flow of paradox or reflects half cynically the 
banality of the public mind. The ideal journalist is one who 
keeps in sympathetic daily touch with the thought of his con- 
temporaries, whose mind grows with its growth and who dedi- 
cates himself to the task of compelling that thought to see its 
own drift clearly and to take its best self seriously. It is the, 
constant growth of Clarke’s ideas and the transparent sincerity 
with which he gave expression to them as they grew, that gave 
him his impressiveness as a teacher and that makes his writings 
of peculiar value as a social record. Between the Fabian Essay 
of 1888 on the ‘‘Industrial Basis of Socialism,’’ with its eager 
outlook on a near future of social reconstruction, and the sub- 
dued and almost pessimistic tone of the article written in 1899 
on the ‘‘Social Future of England,’’ the reader cannot but feel 
that he has traversed a great distance, but when he turns to the 
article of 1893 on the *‘ Limits of Collectivism’’ he will find that 
the distance has not been covered per saltum, but by the steady 
march of a natural development of ideas. The course of that 
development is clearly enough indicated in other articles here 
reprinted,—to some extent in that on ‘‘ Political Defects of the 
Old Radicalism,’’ and still more fundamentally, though less 
directly, in those on ‘‘ Bismarck’’ and ‘‘Emerson.”’ 

It begins in a revolt against a narrow mechanical view of the 
state. The state is an organic being whose functions,—the 
product of thirty centuries of evolution,—cannot suddenly be 
restricted within the limits of a rationalistic individualism. If 
they are not directly and consciously controlled in the interests 
of the community as a whole, they will be indirectly and half- 
consciously exploited in the interests of the class that possesses 
for the time the strongest organization. ‘‘Pitt,’’ says Clarke in 
his Fabian Essay, ‘‘was essentially the great capitalist states- 
man.... He saw that... if England’s chief rival were 
struck down, the English commercial class might gain control of 
the world’s commerce. To secure that end he skillfully welded 
together all the moneyed interests, the contractors, landlords, 
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financiers, and shopkeepers ; and he tried to persuade the simpler 
portion of the country that he was fighting for the sacred cause 
of religion and morality. ... The triumph of Free Trade 
therefore signifies economically the decay of the old landlord 
class .. . and the victory of capitalism.’’ 

This passage might be an extract from Karl Marx, from one 
of the numerous professorial exponents of Machtpolitik in Ber- 
lin, or from a Fabian of the present day whose mind has not 
moved from the standpoint of 1888. There is a sad amount of 
truth in it, and it is a truth that still needs pondering. If it 
were the whole truth, the prospect for the future would be as 
dark as the latest phase of Teutonic pessimism or the most lurid 
forecast of diplomatic prophecy in our own monthly reviews 
could make it. If the state is the supreme embodiment of social 
progress and if in the past the state has been entirely dominated 
by a succession of selfish interests, what hope dare the sober 
believer in continuity entertain of the future of European 
civilization. 

But neither of these suppositions is justified by history. 
No doubt the action of the state must always be determined by 
organized social forces rather than by the principles of abstract 
justice. But the continually widening social organization, with- 
out which the modern state would have been impossible, has in- 
volved a silent victory over successive forms of social selfishness. 
Self-interest is never enlightened enough to produce progress; 
and to attribute the emancipation of the slaves, the enactment 
of the factory acts, or the abolition of the corn laws to enlight- 
ened selfishness or to the struggle of class interests is to mistake 
conditions for a cause. 

Neither is the state the final end of social progress. If we 
must use biological metaphors to describe what transcends 
biology, the state is merely the organ and society is the organ- 
ism. But to speak of society as an organism is to call up a 
material image,—of an aggregate of perishing mortals like the 
army that Xerxes wept over,—whilst that mysterious incorpora- 
tion of the human race which dominated the imaginations of 
Burke and Newman is immortal and spiritual,—a civitas Det 
whose authority is not a realizable asset of any mundane empire 
or Utopia. The latest of Mr. Wells’s Republics, however fully 
equipped with inquisitorial wisdom, will still have a frontier for 
the soul of man to cross. 
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It is the suggestion and tentative development of this line of 
thought in the essays already mentioned and in those on the 
‘‘Genesis of Jingoism’’ and ‘‘ Aristotle’s Politics’’ that gives this 
book its main interest for the students of ethical philosophy. 
Such emphatic questioning of some of the ultimate claims now 
put forward on behalf of the state comes all the more im- 
pressively from one who began his teaching by insisting on the 
immediate necessity of enlarging the state’s practical functions. 

Of the biographical ‘‘ Appreciations’’ included in the volume 
those of Stopford Brooke, Leonard Courtney, and W. D. 
Howells are of special value as being based on close personal 
knowledge. For the biographical sketch of Clarke himself, 
which is mainly the work of his friend, Mr. Herbert Burrows, all 
those who knew the subject of it will feel grateful. 


Grorce UNWIN. 
Edinburgh University. 


JESUS AND MopERN RE.IGion. By Edwin A. Rumball. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1908. Pp. xi, 155. 


In his journey from orthodox Christianity to radical Uni- 
tarianism Mr. Rumball has passed through inner experiences 
that have left their marks upon his spirit. He has become free 
from the bondage of external authority, and rejoices in his free- 
dom. But he is still in the image-storming period. It seems 
a pity that he should have deemed it necessary to indulge in 
language needlessly offensive to the lover and admirer of the 
great Galilean prophet, simply to bring home to his readers the 
perfectly obvious facts that Jesus was influenced by the age in 
which he lived, that he was subject to the ordinary limitations 
of human life, and that we should allow ourselves to be led by 
other men and women who can guide us in the paths of truth 
and righteousness as well as by him. Thoughtful men of to-day, 
such as would be interested in perusing Mr. Rumball’s book, are 
not asking themselves, whether Jesus was ‘God,’ or ‘omniscient,’ 
or ‘sinless,’ or ‘the ideal man.’ These terms as applied to a 
human individual have no meaning to them. But they are 
deeply interested in the question as to what kind of man he was, 
what he thought and felt, what his ideals were, what permanent 
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value may attach to his ethical ideas and his religious attitude. 
They need not be told that he was a mortal man, ‘‘of like pas- 
sions with ourselves.’’ They wish to see, as clearly as it is pos- 
sible for us to see, what his life and teaching were, what help 
we may derive from his spirit and his thought in the solution of 
our own problems, and what is the spiritual significance, the 
immortal worth, of his personality. 

We are ourselves, in this twentieth century, deeply interested 
in such ethical questions as those involved in war, retributive 
justice, divorce, oath-taking, private wealth, public almsgiving, 
compulsory support of religion, fasting, festivals, prayer, wages, 
merit, autocracy. Now, on all of these questions Jesus has sug- 
gestions to offer that are worthy of all consideration. It is well 
worth while to do our utmost to find out what his real position 
was. What he thought about himself makes a tremendous dif- 
ference in our estimate of him and his ideals. When he spoke 
his disapproval of a condition of society in which there were 
men exercising authority and lording it over their fellows, and 
declared that the only true greatness came from service, did he 
except himself and silently entertain a wish that they might 
submit to his authority and crown him lord of all? Did he 
teach that man was the lord of his institutions which existed for 
his welfare, or did he proclaim himself a lord who had the right 
to break the sabbath and dispense his followers from obedience 
to the law? Did he cherish a wish to become in this life, or after 
death, a king ruling over men, a spiritual lord, having their 
destiny in his hand, or did he conceive of himself simply as a 
prophet? What he may have thought about Adam or Eve, or 
about Moses, is of little consequence compared with these ques- 
tions. 

It has been the contention of the reviewer, set forth in a 
pamphlet fourteen years ago, more recently in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, and finally in ‘‘The Prophet of Nazareth,’’ that, if the 
sayings attributed to Jesus in the Synoptic gospels are critically 
sifted and translated back into the Aramaic dialect Jesus spoke, 
it becomes evident that he never claimed to be, or showed any 
desire to become, the Messiah, but that he included himself 
among the sons of men whom he looked upon as the sons of God, 
applying to himself all the laws he laid down for their life, only 
regarding himself as a prophet, a sower of the good seed in the 
world’s great field. Mr. Rumball says that these works have 
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not convineed him, that they simply show how some ‘‘writers of 
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eritical lives of Jesus allow their historical sense to be for- 
feited to the poetical.’’ 

Mr. Rumball is certainly to be commended for his unwilling- 
ness to sacrifice his historical sense, though it is not of the kind 
that drives its possessor to years of painstaking philological and 
exegetical investigation of the documents. He does not deem it 
necessary to answer either the arguments derived from literary 
criticism or those drawn from the probable form of the sayings 
of Jesus in his own language, nor does he even refer to the fun- 
damental question whether Jesus, in that language, could have 
ealled himself ‘The Son of Man.’ All scholars agree that the only 
Aramaic term used by Jesus which could have been translated 
by the Greek equivalent for ‘The Son of Man’ is bar nasha; 
and nowhere in all extant Aramaic literature does this term have 
any other than the generic meaning of ‘man,’ ‘the man.’ The 
Independent, in an editorial, some time ago (October 29, 1908), 
raised the objection that enash was used for ‘man’ seven times 
in Daniel, and therefore, no doubt, was used for ‘man’ in the 
time of Jesus. Unquestionably. But the point is that the origi- 
nal of the Greek expression employed in the gospels can only 
be the Aramaic bar nasha, and that this term invariably is used 
in Aramai¢e as a synonym of the other, often in the same sen- 
tence. Since this is the only term by which it has been supposed 
that Jesus expressed his Messianic self-consciousness, no man 
ean affirm that he claimed to be the Messiah, without meeting, 
fairly and squarely, this philological difficulty. 

But Mr. Rumball’s ‘historical sense’ leads him away from all 
such lines of investigation that promise a recovery of the origi- 
nal sayings of Jesus. He takes the gospels as they stand, in 
utter disregard of the literary criticism that would sever later 
accretions from the earlier elements and go behind the Greek 
form to the Aramaic. Even the Synoptics, so read, present a 
personality whose self-assertion is repellent, and whose ‘religi- 
ous extravagances’ can only be called ‘fanaticism’ (p. 17). 
He gives him up as ‘a by-gone leader’ (p. 12). ‘‘Gone is 
gone and dead is dead’’ (p. 57). And he advises modern re- 
ligion to turn from him to ‘‘the invisible Leader, our God and 
Father.’’ In the following discussion of certain phases of 
modern life, many suggestive and valuable thoughts find expres- 
sion, but no ideas or ideals of the lost leader are considered, nor 
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is there any clear indication of the character of the Invisible 
Leader or the nature of his leadership. But faith lives on, in 
God, a regenerated society, and a deathless life. 
NATHANIEL Scumipr. 
Cornell University. 
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